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Dollar 
Will 


The Christian Union for 


the end of September, which subscription will include: 


of entertaining, helpful, stimu- 
A Thousand P aAgcS lating Pane” Reading Mat- 

: ter, much of it illustrated, presenting a vivid and comprehen- 

sive world-history in weekly chapters. 


The Outin Number bearing date June _ Io, 
g the largest and richest 
issue of The Christian Union ever published. One of its 
unique attractions will be a charming sketch by Mr..F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, entitled “ Along the Bronx,” supplementing his 
famous “A Day at Laguerre’s.” It will be illustrated by 
reproductions in colors of two delightful water-color paint- 
ings by Mr. Smith. ; 


The Educational Number Number 
cational Number, 
to appear in mid-August, will contain a large amount of 
entertaining matter concerning schools, colleges, and general 
educational movements. A leading feature will be a paper 
by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie on “ American College Presi- 
dents,” illustrated with portraits of at least ‘twenty-five 
Presidents of representative universities and colleges. 


P t S hp rib rs who may secure new subscriptions under this offer will receive 
r CSCil U SC G for each new name, with a remittance of one dollar, a fine 
hand-printed Japan proof of one of our Cover Portraits: either Tennyson, Whittier, Lowell, or 


Holmes, as may. be chosen. 
dollar each. 


These portraits are precisely the same as are sold by us at one 


Address THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Clinton Hall, New York 


What Church 


Prayer-Meeting, Sunday-School, 
or Y. M. C. A. 


can afford to be without a supply of good books, and 
Fing SpiriTep SINGING, when our 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 
OF 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


Combined 

containing over 400 of the most useful and popular Sacred 
Songs and Standard Hymns ever published in one volume, 
can be had for the 

REMARKABLY LOW PRICE OF 

$45 per 100, Boards, Words and Music. 
10 “ 100, Linen Covers, Words Only. 
* 100, Paper 


* Cloth and leather bound copies of the above can also be 
had at all leading Book and Music Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. | 74 W.4th St.,Cincinnati. 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 
Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers | 2 


James 


-HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


? FOR MAY 
James Russell Lowell. By CHARLES Euiot A Dream City. By CANnpDAcE With 
14 Illustrations. 


Norton. With Portrait. 
Brooks. By Rev. ARTHUR Brooks, 


The French Scare of 1875. By Mr. De 
BLowITZz. ¢ 


The Evolution of New York. By THomas 
A. Janvier. Part I. With 5 Drawings by 
- Howarp Pyte, and with 6 Maps. 


seg s Labor’s Lost. Comment by ANDREW 


Bishop 
LANG. 9g Illustrations by Epwin A. ABBEY. 
UNS Etelka Talmeyr: A Tale of Three Cities. e e US 
usse A Story. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With 3 | Ips 


Illustrations by ALBERT E. STERNER. 
Colorado and its Capital. By Jut1an RALpu. 


if With a Map. B k 
aN Lowe A. Bagg sgh Province. By Henry roo ~ 
- Loomis Netson. With 4 Illustrations by 
C. S. REINHART 


The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 2 
By A. Conan Doyie. Part V. With 5 Illus- 
trations by T. pz ‘T'HULSTRUP. 


Editor’s Study and Editor’s Drawer. _ 


ois A Child of the Covenant. A Story. By 
Eva WILpER McGLAsson. 


>< Horace Chase. A Novel. By CoNsTANCE 
FENIMORE WOOLSON. Part V. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. y 


OL ES Floral Praise No. 1x 


“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 


¢ 

“CRATEFUL OFFERINCS’” 
2 “GEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 
“SUNSHINE”’ 


Four beautiful CuiLprREN’s Day Services 
with illustrated title pages. Complete with 
Responsive Readings, Recitations and Mel- 
odius Carols. Sample copies of the four sent 
postpaid to any address for 15 cts. instamps. ¢ 


E. EDITION NEW SONG"’ 
will be ready Apr. 20. The latest 
for S.S. and C. E. Societies. Send 
40 cents for sample “aq 


GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 
940 W. Iadison St., Chicago. Hil. 


Our Floral Jubilee 


For CHILDREN’S DAY 


By HUBERT P. MAIN 
New So Scripture Recitati 6 pp 
5 ee mail; $4 per prepaid. 
THE BIGCLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


NUGGETS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


is the title of a Catalorue of Rare Books which will be sent 
you for stamp by WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
22 ) East 16th St., New York. 
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A Family Paper 


Heroes of the Nations Series 


A series of biographical studies of the lives 
and work of certain representative historical 
characters about whom have gathered great 
national traditions. 

Half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top.... 1 75 

Eight volumes now ready; each volume is 

fully illustrated, with maps and plans. 


VIII.—_NAPOLEON, WARRIOR AND RULER, 
AND THE MILITARY SUPREMACY 
OF REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE. By 
W. O’CONNOR MorriIis. 


VII. JOHN WYCLIF, LAST OF THE SCHOOL- 
MEN AND FIRST OF THE ENGLISH 
REFORMERS. By LEwis SERGEANT. 

**It is unusually closely packed with scholarly informa- 
tion. Its analysis of Wyclif’s ch er, its portrayal of 
his age, and its estimate of his influence of the out- 
come of his labors are at once so acute, conprehensive, and 
candid as to give the work a high place in its class.”’— 

Boston Congregationalist. 

VI—JULIUS CHSAR, AND THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. 


**It gives an account of a critical period in the world’s 
yee which is at once vivid and trustworthy.’’—London 
cademy. 


V.—SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, TYPE OF ENGLISH - 


ALRY. By H. R. Fox-Bourne. 


** Of the men already commemorated in the fascinating 
series of ‘ Heroes of the Nations,’ no one is more worthy 
of a place in the honorable category than Philip Sidrey 
heroic heart of an heroic age.”’—L itevary Worid, 

on. 


IV.—THEODORIC THE GOTH, THE BAR- 
BARIAN CHAMPION OF CIVILIZATION. 

By THoMAS HopGKIN, D.C.L. 
** A highly important and valuable contribution to his- 
torical literature, more esp:cia lly such 0 s literature 
e period in Europe.”—Chicago 


as concern is 0 


Standard. 
III.—PERICLES, AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
ATHENS. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 


** A book of the utmost importance to theughtful readers 


who would have a just comprehension of what Athens 
really was and of a rsonality which well deserves to be 


classed with the world s heroes.””"—The Beacon, Boston. 
II—GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND THE 
STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM FOR 
EXISTENCE. ByC R.L.FLETCHER,M.A. 


** We know of no book which so clearly and satisfactorily 
covers this conf but deeply significant period of Euro- 
pean history, and we know of no more consistent and in- 
telligible account of one of its master spirits.””—Christian 

nion. 


I.—NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY 
OF ENGLAND. By W. CLarK RUSSELL. 


‘** The spirit and tone of the book are alike good. Mr. 
Russell writes with admi e good sense, discretion, and 
taste.”’—London World. 


*,* Not. New Books, a quarterly bulletin, proshec- 
tus" the Knickerbocker Nugeets. Heroes and Story of 


the Nations Series, sent on application. 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORE: 
27 and 29 W. 234d St. 


ISTC FO 


LONDON: . 
24 Bedford St., Strand 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5cents 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for thein- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmet. 
The latest ‘and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. CHE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1] 50ayear. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


Dream- Life. 


** In charmin 


New Edgewood Edition 


Reveries of a Bachelor. 


A Fable of the Seasons. 


By DONALD G. MITCHELL. Each 16mo, 75 cents. 
covers of blue and gold. They are of convenient size, large 
and they have the latest revisions the Y. 
A marvel of cheapness‘and beauty.” —Newark Daily Advertiser. 
** Two exquisitely bound volumes ”—PAiladelphia Bulletin. 
“* Remarkable for their very pretty covers, good paper, and large type.” —Boston Herald. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York 


A Book of the Heart. 


smes. 


Greek Poets 


~ Agents Wanted on Salary 


$F, to the New Patent Chemical Ink 


P week, 
Monroe f’g Co., Crosse, Wis. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 
Abraham Lincoln 


In the series of American Statesmen. By JOHN 
T. Morsgs, Jr. With a portrait andmap. 2 vols. 
16mo, $2.50. The same, in Library style, bound 
in smooth red cloth, $2.50. An excellent work 
devoted chiefly to the political portion of Lincoln’s 
career, the various important questions that en- 
gaged his attention before and during the war; 
and illustrating his marvelous wisdom, good 
sense, sagacity, freedom from passion, compre- 
hensive patriotism, all dominated by a lofty moral 
purpose. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ 


By the Editors of the Andover Review. A series 
of noteworthy papers contributed to that Review, 
and forming a symmetrical and very interesting 
treatment of the great topic they discuss. 16mo, 
$1.00. 


in English 
Verse 

Edited by Wm. H. APPpLeEeTon, Professor in 
Swarthmore College. 12mo, $1.50. An admirable 
collection of the best Greek poems from Homer, 
Hesiod, A¢schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Theoc- 
ritus, Aristophanes, Anacreon, Sappho, and 
others. These are presented in the best transla- 
tions, and prefaced with an Essay by the Editor. 


Horatian Echoes 

By JoHN O. SARGENT. With a Biographical 
‘Sketch of Mr. Sargent, and an ‘Introduction by 
Dr. HOLMES. 12mo, $1.50. Excellent transla- 
tions of eighty-seven of the Odes of Horace, pre- 
serving his shrewdness, culture, blitheness of 
spirit, and modernness, as well as the more dis- 
tinctively poetical qualties of his genius. 


Dr. Latimer 


A Story of Casco Bay, told with characteristic 
vivacity and freshness. By CLARA LOUISE 
BURNHAM, author of Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” 
** Next Door,” etc. $1.25. 


Poole’s Index to Periodical 


Literature 
Vol. III. Second Supplement (January, 1887-Jan- 
uary, 1892). Royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00 ; sheep, $10.00; 
half morocco, gilt top, $12.00. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


1r East 17th Street, New York 


GERMANIA 


study 
and Literature, is 
y by col- 
rofessors an 
as ** the best effort yot made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest in his pursuit.”” Its BeGInNER’s 
—— furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course . $2 a year. 
cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 


Are unequaled fer smoeth, tough leads. If not familiar 


with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


HOLLOWAY READING STAND 


Combines a Dictiqnary-Holder, Book-Rest, and 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 
Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 
THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuvanoca Fatts, O. 


WANTED 


To Sell 
“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,’ 


THE F THE CENTURY; 
over 500 Magnificent Photographic Views, 
size 11% by 1: inch 

GEN W 


ridge Henry Watterson and other talented writers. 
Ahead of al 


who never bought a book in their lives; agents of 
other books throwing their outfits away and beg- 
ging for territory; beautiful sample views free; 
absolute control of field; goods on credit; $6. 
to $20.00 a day readily earned; success guaranteed. 
- MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 
Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers. 


Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite 
Paint 


Has preserved roofs for TEN 

to FIFTEEN YEARS — even 

longer— without repainting. 
Beautiful as well as durable. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A, B. & E. L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturors of ) 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
: Boston, Mass. 

Send 5c. stamp for 100-page 
catalogue. 
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The Exhibition Number 
of Scribner’s will contain in 
addition to the original manu- 
script by George Washington, 
on the Braddock campaign, con- 
tributions from the following 
authors and artists: 

W. D. Howells, 
Boutet de Morvel, 
Howard Pyle, 

Bret Harte, 

George H. Boughton, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
A. B. Frost, 

F. S Church, 
Thomas Hardy, 
William Hatherell, 
Albert Lynch, 

Henry James, 

E. H. Blashfield, 
Walter Besant, 

L. Marchetti, 

Alfred Parsons, 
Robert Blum, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Francisque Sarcey, 
W. T. Smedley, 

W. L. Metcalf, 

Sarah Orne Jewett, 
C. D. Gibson, 

C. S. Reinhart, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
R. B. Birch, 

Irving R. Wiles, 

H. S. Mowbray, 

H. C. Bunner, 

J. Alden Weir, 
George W. Cable, 
W. B. Closson, 
Elbridge Kingsley, 
A. B. Wenzell, 
Wilson De Meza, 

E. W. Kemble. 


This number will be enlarged 
nearly one-third. Price as usual 
25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City. 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. 
3 EAST 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Established 1855. 


ConneEcTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
$500. 18th year. My 5o-page circular tells what 


tauds first with u: boy over 13. 
stauds frst ERICK CURTIS. (Yale 


Connecticut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. | 
ISS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, Preparatory and English. Home 
arranged for girls under fifteen. 


Connecticut, Hartford the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Every advantage for pe, stacy, andheals heals. 


Terms, ms, $590 to $600. Num 


ConngCTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 


ration for Welles 


Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss 
ege 


an ve Courses of Study, or 
paratory Course. " Clsoulags. Early application necessary. 


Looking for a School? 


The Educational Department of The Christian Union will be 


pleased to help you find it. 
free by mail on postal request. 


The catalogue of any school sent 
Address | 


The Christian Union Co., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


Connecticut —~ New York 
ConneEctTicuT, Stamford. New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
Iss LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
nesday i in September. Ci sent | on application vidual instruction. Soon attention to college 
Miss L Ow. iss HEY W YWOOD. tion. Expert t ics, Math and 
ent studen 
Illinois and Lois A. BANGs (Formerly of 525 ‘Park ‘Aveniue.) 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. 


tory. 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young adies and For further particulars ad- 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL, 


2435 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE HILLs. 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Address Mrs. A. KI G, 
Brevoort School, 446 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAsSACHUsETTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, 
n 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs, W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term rah 7 Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address DMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school porte for teachers. 
OSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. J ohnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 

MISSES HUBBARD will reopen 
School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1893. A 
number of ing pupils will be rec<ived into 

e family 


MASSACHUSETTs, Lowell. 


HE ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. E. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL. Boarding and oe 
school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Thorough qeepe 
ey and other colle es oh women. er- 
res, liesley Co. East- 


ences: 

man, Dana 

application. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELow, M. - 


- tions and all Colleges 


New York, New York City, 150 Fifth Ave., Room 16. 
Fer SALE—A prosperous School Interest in the 
upper pore of New York City. For full particu- 

lars address R. A. C., as above. 


New York, New York City. 
ELSARTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Mme. ALBERTI, 557 Fifth Avenue. 


The aim of the School is to peyeemnont general educa- 
tion, to foster correct taste, and 
ceful expression.. Physical culture is pursued as the 
asis of hygienic living. vekneunaint of voice and action. 
Literature, music, languages, dancing, painting, are 
sheen studies, terms for which are regulated by pro essors 
engaged, The School supplies a home for young women, 
refined sntroundings; in the center o 
churches of every denomination, parks, and the great 
city’s advantages. 
oard aud tuition, normal classes for teachers elective, 
Octdéber to Mav, inclusive, $900. 
Summer school, July 24 to ‘Au st 19. at Avon-by-the- 
N. J. For further particu address WILLIAM 
M. ‘ALBERTI. (See Recreation Dept. Columns. ) 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, . = Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
pecial students admitted. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New Youn. — York City, Riverside Drive, 85th 
an 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
ie BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 
may have all the benefits of careful home train- 
ods. Six resident teachers. 
io aims at thoroughness. grades. Preparation 
or 


Dr. Allen, Dean of School of P ¥.2 
Mrs. R. M. Hoe, and Mrs. David Dows, Fonoey 


ing and best educational meth 


Ohio 


Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examina: 
or Women. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


fits for college. 
EDW: A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
(MASS.) 
OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Offers courses of study in Chemistry, Civil, Electrical, 
Engineering, and a General Scientific 


For ‘or Catalogue, address Institute, or 
H. T. FULLER, Pres. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Montclair, 776 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 


in es. enjoyi ng Christian) influences and 
evils of dormitorylife. J.G MacVICAR,A.M., 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
opens Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton, of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head Master. 


New York 


New York, Albany, Washington Ave. 
ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board- 
ing and Day School. Three courses of study. 
eater at Wellesley College. Location unsur- 
rh home life refined. heaithful, Christian. For cata- 
address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, ten miles from Philadelphia. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A College for Women > 
Offers vate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
k atin, Mathematics Ge 
Frenc +h, Old French, 
Gothic and Old Hig 


( 
Political Science, | 
losophy. 


plete. 
lish, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia. two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 
27. For circulars and reports apply to the Principals, 
Sy.tvia J. EASTMAN. RANCES E, BENNETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Hotel Plunkett. 
SSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ 
BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS | 
If you wish to employ coliege women as teachers, secre- 
taries, librarians, &c., address Miss EvA MARCH TAPPAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
MS GORDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 
ost d ht ti n 13 
ch, Music, and College 


2 Spruce St 
French, M 


year 2oth, 1893. 
pre 
ere on application. 


sHADEROLLERS 
Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE ON 
AUTOCRAPH ABEL 
OF AND GET 
THE GENUINE 
ent’s app’ ratus com- 
Greek, Latin, Eng- 
ogy. Romance Lan- 
ee istry and Biology. 
pe in the autumn, and will accommodate all applicants for 
— 
| 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. pee 


Postage is oe by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
in = Postal Union 

1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add Sean” 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 


will indicate within two weeks | 


that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be “iven, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishi g The Christian 
Union stoppz-d at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish te: have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 

AS al Represent- 

atiwe is desired in each town 


in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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‘Have You Seen 


Plymouth 
Sunday-School 
Hymnal? 


Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 2, 1893. 
The Plymouth Sunday-School 
Hymnal is an ideal book for chil- 
dren, and a refreshing contrast to 
the ordinary mixture of insipid 
hymns and tunes upon which our 
Sunday-school children have been 
fed. It is pure cream, both in 
thought and musical composition. 

JOHN L. SCUDDER. 


| Boston, February 6, 1893. 
I think it one of the best Sun- 
day-school hymnals I have yet 


seen. 
LOUIS C. ELSON. 


Brooklyn, February 4, 1893. 

I have seen no Sunday-School 
Hymnal the contents of which 
please me so much as yours. 
Incidentally, the typography is 
also a joy to the eye. 

DUDLEY BUCK. 


Hartford, February 1, 1893. 

I have run through the Plym- 
outh Sunday-School Hymnal 
tily, with much satisfaction. The 
principles on which it is planned 
are certainly the right onés, and 
much practical wisdom is shown 
in details. I believe that the 
supposed barrier between the 
hymnody of the Church and that 


of the Sunday-school will some 


time be shown to be a fiction. 


‘Such books as this will do much 


to settle the question, and settle 
it in the right way. 
WALDO 'S. PRATT. 


‘free (returnable) copy of the — 


A 

Pi Sunday-School Hymnal 
will be sent to any pastor or super- 
intendent for examination, on re- 
ceipt of four two-cent stamps for 
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The Christian Union 


Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Pastor First Baptist 
Church, Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon 
St., Boston, writes, regarding his Ivers & Pond 
Piano: ‘‘We enjoy our Piano and find no other 
for which we would be willing to exchange it.’’ _ 


D2 YOU WANT ONE? 


Where no dealer sells them, we sell 
direct from factory. Besides our regular 
line of new instruments, which have a 
wide range in price according to size and 
style of case, we have all sorts of pianos at 
all sorts of prices; various makes taken in exchange and our own make that 
have been rented more or less, some so little used they are good as new; 
reduced prices on these. 3 

We guarantee satisfaction or no pay, and we pay freight both ways. Easy 
payments ; one to three years to complete purchase. Write for full information. 
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The Outlook 


oer] WO storm-centers have developed on the 

7a0H| Continent during the past week. One 
is in Belgium, where the situation is 
serious, The workingmen, in co-opera- 
tion with the Socialists, are carrying 
_ 2 out their threat of a general strike in 
case the Belgian Chamber refused to accede to the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage. It must be confessed that 
the discussion in the Chamber and among public men 
has been academic rather than practical, and of a kind 
to weary the patience of a population eager to share 
fully in the government of the country. There have been, 
for instance, fourteen schemes affecting the suffrage before 
the Constituent Assembly, eight in the upper house and 
six in the lower, and there have been almost as many indi- 
vidual schemes as there have been speakers on the subject. 
Under these circumstances, in a country in which, out of a 
population of 6,000,000, only 135,000 men vote, popular im- 
patience is not surprising. Unfortunately, that impatience 
has taken revolutionary forms. It has not been confined to 
suffrage meetings held in all parts of the country, nor to the 
operation of a general strike, but it has been expressed byacts 
of mob violence committed in many towns, and culminating 
in a very serious disturbance in Brussels. For several 
days past riots have been reported in various quarters, and 
on Saturday a meeting of the workingmen was held outside 
the limits of Brussels to denounce the proclamation of the 
Mayor of that city prohibiting public meetings in favor of 
universal suffrage. A Radical-Social leader, who had just 
been released from prison, made an incendiary speech, and 
a fight with the police followed. An hour later the Mayor 
of Brussels was attacked on the street by a group of Social- 
ists, struck down by a heavy blow, and left unconscious on 
the pavement. The whole day was one of great turbu- 
_ lence, the mob and the police coming into collision in many 
quarters, stones, pistols, and even Jars of Greek fire being 
used with fatal results. The city is practically in a state 
of siege. At Antwerp the dock laborers are out in force, 
and Mons, Liége, and other large towns are in a tumult. 
All the militia has been called out, and a civil war seems 


tion. What makes the situation more serious is the fact 
that, in the event of a revolution or of the continuance 
of the present disorder, an excuse may be given for the 
interference of one of the Great Powers. In that case it 
is believed that either Germany or Austria would interfere 
to sustain the monarchy. : 

The other storm-center is in Servia, which has been 
the scene during the past week of a very picturesque 
and effective coup d'état executed by the boy King 
Alexander, who still lacks several months of attaining 
his eighteenth year and his majority. Events have been 
leading up to this sudden and dramatic turn of affairs. 
_The expulsion of Queen Natalie by the Regents elicited 
a great deal of popular sympathy; the Regents them- 


and general illuminations. 


cuted programme. 


selves have abused their powers and have become ex- 
tremely unpopular; the rupture between King Milan 
and the Queen has been healed; and on Friday evening 
last the young King invited the Regents and the Cabinet 
Ministers to a dinner at the old palace. In the midst of 
the dinner the King rose in his place and told the Regents 


that they had exercised in his name the power of King for 


four years, and that he was grateful to them, but that he 
was now resolved to assume that power for himself, and 
requested their resignations. The Regents were so aston- 
ished that they could only protest, and their refusal to 
hand over their resignations was followed by arrest. Dur- 
ing the night the soldiery and populace took possession of 
the Government buildings and the Ministers’ houses, and 
on Saturday morning a proclamation was issued, bearing the 
King’ s signature, announcing that the Constitution had been 
in jeopardy, the rights of the citizens imperiled, and the posi- 
tion of the King abused, and that he had therefore declared 
himself of age and assumed kingly power. The Regents 
have been deposed, the Cabinet dismissed, and a new Min- 
istry appointed, with M. Dokitch at its head. The Skupt- 
schina, which met for the first time only a few weeks ago, 
has been dissolved, and writs for new elections, to be held 
April 30, have been issued. “The same morning there was 
a service in the Cathedral, the Te Deum was sung, the 
populace cheered the King in the streets, and he in turn 
promised to guard the Constitution and to secure their 
rights. There was a torchlight procession in the evening, 
The affair could not hawe-been 
better managed on the stage. It must have been long in 
preparation, and it is a matter of astonishment that the 
Regents were apparently taken unawares, The Regents 
undoubtedly deserved their dismissal, and their abuse of 
power will probably make the coup détat popular, but 
Europe is meanwhile asking who is behind this neatly exe- 
Suspicion points, as usual, to Russia. 


The debate on the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill commenced on the 6th instant, when business was 
resumed after one of the shortest Easter recesses the 


House of Commons has taken for many years. A fort- 


night’s vacation at Easter and Whitsuntide is the rule; but 
on this occasion the majority voted for only a week, and it 
was no doubt as a protest against this Ministerial cutting 
down of the holiday that so many of the Unionists were 


absent when the great struggle on the second reading 
stage of the Home Rule Bill began. 
stone had made an exhaustive speech when he introduced 


Although Mr. Glad- 
the bill on February 13, he availed himself of his right to 


of the bill. It was partly historical and partly of the nature 


of an appeal. At the end of the debate Mr. Gladstone will 
have a right of reply, and a grand effort may be expected 
when he turns his attention to the arguments which by 
that time will have been advanced against the measure on — 
the floor of the House. Unless something altogether un- 
expected happens, the debate must extend over three or 


make a second when he rose to move the second reading © 
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four weeks. In 1886 the second reading of the bill was 
moved on the roth of May, and the division was not taken 
until the 8th of June. Nearly a month of Parliamentary 


time was occupied with the debate in that year, and when © 


it is remembered that the Budget will occupy the House 
for at least two nights, before the division on the second 
reading of the present bill can be taken, it will be safe to 
predict that the month of May will be well advanced before 
the fate of the measure is ascertained. In 1886 the full 
extent of the Liberal-Unionist secession was not known 
until within a few days of the eventful division. It was 
then found to be much larger than the Gladstonian whips 
had anticipated. They had counted on an adverse major- 
ity of not more than eight or ten, and were hopeful that, 
after a reverse of this kind, it would still be possible to 
carry a general vote of confidence in the Government, and 
thereby save a breakdown of the Ministry. The bill, how- 
ever, was thrown out by thirty votes, and Mr. Gladstone had 


no option but to advise the Queen to dissolve Parliament. 
At first her Majesty demurred, but finally she yielded, and — 


the Parliament elected in the autumn of 1885 came to an 
end within three weeks of the momentous vote of the 8th of 
June. This time the outlook for the Home Rule Bill is 
much more favorable. Between the introduction and the 
commencement of the debate on the second reading of the 
bill Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary majority has been 
increased from forty to forty-two, and up to the eve of the 
debate none of his supporters have publicly intimated that 
they will vote against the bill on second reading. 


The American flag has been taken down from the Gov- 
ernment building at Hawaii, and the United States troops 
have re-embarked on board the United States cruiser Bos- 
ton. 
United States Commissioner, Mr. Blount. Its meaning 
the public is left to interpret as best it may, for the 
Administration maintains a policy of absolute reticence. It 
may simply mean that Mr. Cleveland is taking the only prac- 
tical method of ascertaining what is really the de facto Gov- 
ernment of the islands, by withdrawing the American pro- 
tectorate and waiting to see whether the provisional 
Government can maintain itself without aid. It may be, 
on the other hand, the first step in the policy of abandon- 
ing all notion of either American protectorate or annexa- 
tion. It must be remembered that the act of Mr. Stevens 
in raising the American flag over the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment buildings was taken on his own responsibility ; and 
it should be added that it is unofficially reported that Mr. 
Blount declares that the United States Government will 
not brook interference from other foreign Governments. 
A significant petition is published, signed by six thousand 
Japanese, and sent to their home Government, praying that 
Government to take such measures as may be necessary 
to place the Japanese who are residents on the islands, 
and who number about one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation, upon an equal political footing with other for- 
eigners. So far as we can judge, the substantially unani- 
mous sentiment of all the foreign residents on the islands, 


who comprise nearly all the most thrifty, virtuous, and. 


intelligent portion of the population, is in favor of annex- 
ation, or something like annexation, to the United States, 


while the sentiment of the native population is substan- — 


tially unanimous against it. Apart from the question 


whether the United States can assume any further respon- | 


sibilities than those which already press upon it, the ques- 
tion presented by the problem of annexation would appear 
to be whether, in such a community, the majority in numbers 
or the majority in character and influence rightfully deter- 
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mines the vital and fundamental questions of national 
destiny. | 

The text of the two chief sections of the treaty with Russia 
has been given to the public. Upon one of these we have 
already commented. It declares that “an attempt upon the 
life of the head of either Government, or against that of any 
member of his family, when such attempt comprises the act 


either of murder, or of assassination, or of poison, shall not 


be considered a political offense, or an act connected with 
such an offense.” We agree with the New York “Sun” 
that attempts to murder the Czar are essentially as truly 
attempted murders as would be a conspiracy to butcher a 
peasant; and with the New York “ Times” that there is 
no reason why murder “ should be considered more politi- 
cal in one country than in another.” In our judgment, all — 
civilized countries should make common cause against 
assassination, whatever the real or supposed provocation. 
It is possible that this clause in the treaty, however, should 
be so modified—considering the character of the courts of 
justice in Russia—as to give to our tribunals some discre- 
tion in determining whether the act with which the accused 
is charged is or is not political in its character. The 
other published clause in the treaty contains the following 
definition of forgery : | 

©The crime of forgery, by which is understood the utterance of 


forged papers and also the counterfeiting of public, sovereign, or gov- 
ernmental acts.” 


It is hardly doubtful that the object of this clause is to 
secure the rendition of any Russian refugees, since it is 
practically impossible for a political offender to get out of 
Russia except by the use of a forged passport. The “ Even- 
ing Post,” in a well-considered editorial, calls attention to 
the fact that this definition of forgery differs from that con- 
tained in most other extradition treaties, in that it omits 
the qualifying clause that forgery is an extraditable offense 
only when the forged paper affects the title or claim to 
money or property. It can hardly be doubted that the sig- 
nificance of this clause of the Russian treaty escaped the ~ 
attention of the Senate. It is reported that the President 
has already taken measures to secure a reconsideration of 
this treaty. We hope the report is true. If the treaty has 
been made and ratified, measures cannot be too promptly 
taken to have it rescinded or materially modified. 
We are glad to see the apparently well-authenticated 
report that preparations are being made to secure, at as 
early a date as possible, a judicial and authoritative 
decision by thé United States Supreme Court as to the 
constitutionality of what is known as the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act. It is said that an adjourned session of the 
Supreme Court will be held in Washington in May, for the 
express purpose of reaching a decision on this question 
that ample funds have been secured on behalf of the 
Chinese to secure adequate counsel ; and that the Admin- 
istration is itself in favor of making a test case as soon as 
possible after May 5, when the time for registering resident 
Chinese expires by the terms ofthe law. If it is true, as 
reported, that United States officials in San Francisco are 
likely to enter into a fierce competition with each other to 
arrest unregistered Chinamen, we trust that they will 
receive orders from Washington to moderate their zeal 
until the constitutionality of the Act has been passed 
upon. We may add that, while the decision of the Su-- 
preme Court will be conclusive on the question of con- 
stitutionality, it will not modify our opinion that the Act 
is at once vicious and inexpedient. We affirm the right of 
the Nation to regulate immigration, and to exclude from 
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its borders those whose coming: threatens dangers which 
cannot be avoided except by exclusion. But to subject 
peaceable residents to indignities, for no other reason than 
that they belong to another race, work cheaply, and are 
members of a nation which we imagine is too remote, too 
patient, or too feeble to resent the indignity, is a disgrace 
to the country whose representatives perpetrate such a 
wrong; and it will not be strange, should the Act be 
enforced, if American interests in China suffer reprisals 
which may too tardily convert American indifference into 
American indignation. 


Hardly is the cotton-spinners’ strike ended before Eng- 
iand has another labor war between a federation of employ- 
ers and a federation of employees. The largest of the 
shipping firms at Hull, of which Mr. C. H. Wilson, Member 
of Parliament, is at the head, has undertaken to recruit his 
labor force from the ranks of non-union labor. In this ac- 
tion he has had the support of the Ship-O wners’ Federation, 
which was organized at the time of the dockers’ strike two 
years ago. This organization established what is called 
the British Labor Exchange, and requires all of its mem- 
bers to give preference to men holding tickets from the 
Exchange. It possesses large barracks and storerooms in 
London filled with bedding, clothing, etc., and is able in a 
few hours to flood any English seaport with five hundred 
or a thousand hands, whenever the Dockers’ Union orders 
a strike. It draws its laborers from southeastern England, 
_ where wages are low and the trades-union sentiment weak. 
When the Dockers’ Union at Hull learned that the Labor 
Exchange was filling the places at the docks, a strike was 
ordered, which the Dockers’ Unions all over England warmly 
supported. For some days it was uncertain whether the 
Labor Exchange could furnish enough men to keep the strike 
from being successful. Men enough could be shipped in, 
but the better part of them immediately left their places at 
the solicitation of the strikers. ‘The Wilson firm, however, 
soon showed that it could carry on the struggle much longer 
_ than the men, and the latter in their desperation began to 
mob the laborers who came to take their places. This, of 
course, led to the calling in of the military, which shortly 
restored order, and is now guarding two thousand non- 
union workmen—a force apparently large enough to crush 
_ the strike at Hull. 
and the rest of England have shown themselves ready to 
order a sympathetic strike against all members of the 
Employers’ Federation, and a compromise arranged by the 
Hon. H. J. Mundella, of the Board of Trade, bids fair to 


be 
agreed upon 


This strike at Hull has called forth a debate in Parlia- 


ment, and secured the introduction of a bill providing for 
arbitration, and its passage on the first reading. Even if 
the trades-unions are defeated, the defeat is not likely 
to check the growth of the labor movement. Indeed, a 
trades-union defeat often aids a Parliamentary victory, and 
some of the Conservatives have come to look upon trades- 
unionism as a conservative force, since its methods are 
non-political, and are therefore less threatening than the 
Socialist and Social-Democratic demands for labor legisla- 
tion. The disposition of Parliament to deal with labor 
questions is increasingly manifesting itself. Leaders in 
both parties have practically adopted the principle of requir- 
ing work on public contracts to be performed at trades- 
union hours and trades-union wages. When the navy 
estimates were under discussion last month, Sir John Gorst, 
as a spokesman of the Conservative party, moved 


“that, in the opinion of this House, no person should, in her 
Majesty’s naval establishments, be engaged at wages insufficient for a 
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proper maintenance ; and that the conditions of labor as regards hours, 
wages, insurance against accident, provision for old age, etc., should 
be such as to afford an example to private employers throughout the 
country.” 

The Secretary of War replied that, although unwilling to 
accept the wording of this resolution, the Liberal Admin- 
istration, “ not being able to close their eyes to the change 
which had recently come over public opinion in this matter,” 
had “ ceased to believe in competition,” and would act 
accordingly. This declaration was, with reason, accepted 
by the Labor party as satisfactory. The report of this dis- 
cussion in England, coming at about the same time that 
our own Supreme Court upheld the eight-hour law for 
letter-carriers, indicates how completely public opinion in 
both countries is convinced that the relationship between 
employer and employed is one involving moral obligations 
as well as mutual self-interest, and that these moral obliga- 
tions are not discharged when employees are paid the least 
which they can be made to accept. 


In the suit brought by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers against the receiver of the Georgia Central! 
Railroad, Judge Speer, of the United States Circuit Court, 
has decided in favor of the Brotherhood, but his decision 
not only affirms but develops the principles upon which 
Judges Taft and Ricks decided the Toledo cases against 
the Brotherhood. The receiver, it will be remembered, had 
refused to renew the contract with the Brotherhood under 
which the engineers had previously been engaged. He 
grounded his refusal largely upon the impropriety and bad 
policy of contracts of any character between the officers 
of railway corporations and the representatives of labor 
organizations. The labor organization appealed to the 
court which had appointed the receiver to direct its ap- 
pointee to renew the contract. Judge Speer introduced 
his decision as follows: 

“ The control, by the courts, of contracts between corporations en- 
gaged in the public duty of transportation and the laborers employed 
in the same service, will doubtless appear to many as novel and dan- 
gerous. It is well, however, to consider if a proper provision, by ap- 
peal to the courts, in the frequent and destructive conflicts between 
organized capital and organized labor will not afford the simplest, 
most satisfactory and effective method for the settlement of such con- 
troversies. Is it not the only method by which the public, and, indeed, 


the parties themselves, can be protected from the inevitable hardship 
and loss which all must endure from the frequently recurring strikes ?” 


All this, however, was, in a measure, oditer dicta. The 
case before the Court was one in which the railroad con- 
cerned was in the hands of a receiver, and therefore under 
the superintending power of the Court. In such a case 
the authority of the Court could not be disputed, since all 
employees of the receiver were in a sense “ officers of the 
court,” liable to punishment for contempt of court if 
they left their positions in such a manner as to injure prop- 
erty intrusted to them. 


The Court had only to consider whether the proposed 
contract between the receiver and the Brotherhood was in the 
interests of the road and of the public. Judge Speer finds 
that nine-tenths of the railroads of the country make such 
contracts, and that they are “ praiseworthy and beneficia!.” 
He therefore directs the receiver to make an appropriate con- 
tract with the engineers in the road’s employ—not restrict- 
ing its terms, however, to the members of the Brotherhood. 
But in considering what is an “appropriate” contract, 
Judge Speer condemns the rule of the Brotherhood author- 
izing sympathetic boycotts, in terms more clear and more 
severe than those used by Judge Taft and Judge Ricks. A 
combination to prevent the railroads from discharging toward 
each other the duties prescribed by the Inter-State Com 
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merce Law was declared to be a criminal conspiracy, sub- 
ject to the severe penalties prescribed in the statutes. “If 
there were no statutory enactments upon this subject,” 


said Judge Speer, “no Court of Equity could justifiably 


direct its receiver to enter into a contract with a body of 
men who hold themselves bound to repudiate their contract 
and disregard a grave public duty because of a real or 
alleged grievance which some other person or corporation, 
not a party to the contract, inflicts, or is alleged to inflict, 
not upon the party to the contract, but upon somebody 
else. To compel the receiver to do this would be mon- 
strous.” The Court, therefore, directs the contract to be 
made, only because the engineers have bound themselves 
to abide by the decision of the Court, and must, therefore, 
“recede from the unlawful attitude in which this rule 
places them.” 

Judge Speer’s decision, therefore, though in one aspect 
a victory for the Brotherhood, disarms the Brotherhood, so 
far as possible, of its most dangerous weapons. Here is 
what Judge Speer himself says of the logical outcome of 
his own positions : | 


“Tt is true that in any conceivable: strike upon the transportation 
lineS of this country, whether main lines or branch roads, there will be 
interference with inter-State or foreign commerce. This will be true 
also of strikes upon telegraph lines. . . . In the presence of these stat- 
utes, which we have recited, and in view of the intimate interchange of 
commodities between people of the several States of the Union, it will 
be practically impossible hereafter for a body of men to combine 
to hinder and delay the work of the transportation company without 
becoming obnoxious to the provisions of these statutes, an] a combi- 
mation or agreement of railroad officials, or other representatives of 
capital, with the same effect, will be equally under the ban of these 
penal statutes. It follows, therefore, that a strike, or ‘ boycott,’ as it is 
popularly called, if ever effective, can be so no longer. Organized 
labor, when injustice has been done or threatened to its membership, 
will find its useful and valuable mission in presenting to the courts of 


the country a strong and resolute protest, and a petition for redress | 


against unlawful trusts and combinations which would do unlawful 
wrong to it.” 

If it is only against combinations of corporations that the 
laborers can appeal to the courts, then this decision is disas- 
trous to the interests of labor. Every corporation is itself a 
combination of employers, and the employees have the same 
right to public protection against injustice from a single 
corporation that the corporation has to public protection 
against injustice from a single labor organization. The 
logic of Judge Speer’s decision is compulsory arbitration 
in all difficulties between employers and employees where 
the public would be wronged by a strike or lockout. 


The order issued on Saturday last by Secretary Carlisle, 
directing the Sub-Treasurers to issue no more gold certifi- 
cates for the present, furnishes no occasion for alarm. The 
law requires the issue of such an order whenever the “ free” 
gold in the Treasury falls to $100,000,000. The amount of 
_ gold in the Treasury is approximately $250,000,000; but 
the $150,000,000 of gold certificates in circulation reduces 
the “free” gold to the above-named amount. This re 
maining $100,000 000 was originally purchased under the 
law providing for the resumption of specie payments, This 
act authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds 
in payment for gold to be used for the redemption of 
greenbacks. Congress subsequently ordered the redemption 
of greenbacks to be suspended ; but the Treasury Depart- 
ment has always held this $100,000,000 as reserve against 
the $347,000,000 of greenbacks outstanding. There is no 
law requiring that such a reserve be maintained, and it is 
at least doubtful if the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized by law to issue bonds to maintain it. The Adminis- 
tration is directed, however, to keep our silver and paper 
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currency at par with gold, and if the exhaustion of the gold 
reserve led to even a slight depreciation of either silver or 
paper, the issue of bonds would be justified. It is a ques- 
tion whether our greenbacks need any other reserve than 
the power of the Treasury Department to sell bonds when- 
ever necessary to maintain them at par. Our National 
bank notes have no other guarantee, and yet no banker 
insists on the maintenance of a gold reserve against them. 


_ The selection of Daniel M. Browning, of Illinois, as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and Frank C. Armstrong 
as Assistant Commissioner, is officially announced. Mr. 
Armstrong had experience under Mr. Cleveland’s former 
Administration as an Indian Bureau Inspector, but Mr. 
Browning is an Illinois lawyer without any precedent 
experience in Indian affairs, and without, so far as is 
reported, any special interest in the subject. It would be 
very unjust to pass judgment upon this appointment before 
the Commissioner has had opportunity to afford proof of 
his fitness, but it must be frankly said, on the one hand, 
that the failure to find a man already possessing experience 
in Indian affairs-is a misfortune, and, on the other, that 
the President is to be credited with a sincere endeavor to 
find such aman. We are disclosing no secret in saying 
that the friends of the Indians were consulted on the sub- 
ject, and were not able to agree with any enthusiasm upon 
the nomination of any individual. It is true that Mr. 
Browning’s predecessor had no experience in Indian affairs 
before he took the office, but he was an experienced edu- 
cator, and the work of organizing an educational system 
was the chief work demanded of his bureau four years ago. 


GENERAL News.—The Saxton bill to abolish pool-rooms 
has been passed by the New York Assembly by a vote of 
112 to 7. Tornadoes and heavy storms have done seri- 
ous damage the past week in the West and Southwest ; the 
town of Ypsilanti, Mich., has been partly destroyed, and 
other places in Michigan, Missouri, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi have been devastated; many lives have been lost, 
and a very large number of houses wrecked. The Pres- 
ident has nominated as ‘Treasurer of the United States 
Daniel M. Morgan, of Connecticut; as Assistant Treasurer 
at New York, Conrad N. Jordan, of New York; as Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Daniel M. Browning, of Illinois ; 
and as Third Assistant Secretary of State, Edward H. 
Stroebel, of New York. The appeal of Charles de Les- 
seps from his sentence to one year’s imprisonment and to 
a fine for his participation in the Panama Canal frauds has 
been rejected by the French Court of Cassation. Dis- 
patches from Zanzibar say that a letter has been received 
from a son of Tippoo Tib confirming the rumor of the death 
of Emin Pasha. The offer of the German anti-Jewish agi- 
tator, Ahlwardt, to produce documents proving corruption 
on the part of high officials has turned out a complete 
fiasco. A revolutionary movement is said to be on foot 
in Ecuador, due to the refusal of the peasants to submit to 
property assessment for the purpose of collecting compul- 
sory tithes. General Alfaro is at the head of the rebel- 
lious forces. The Duke de Veragua, a lineal descend- 
ant of Christopher Columbus, has arrived in New York on 
his way as a special representative of Spain to the World’s 
Fair, and has been received with many official and. personal 
honors. As now planned, the opening exercises of the 


World’s Fair, on May 1, will take place out-of-doors; John 
K. Paine’s “ Columbia March” will be rendered, and a 
short address will be made by President Cleveland, who 
will set the machinery in motion and formally declare the 
exhibition open. 


The island of Zante has again been 
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visited by an even more destructive earthquake than those 
of March and February; many villages have been totally 
destroyed, and the loss of life is very great. 


A Notable English Preacher 


The Christian Union introduces to its readers this week 
the Rev. Robert F. Horton, pastor of Lyndhurst Road 
Congregational Church, London, England, who is at pres- 
ent in this country for the purpose of delivering the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures at Yale University. Comparatively 
unknown in this country, Mr. Horton is known every- 
where in Great Britain as one of the foremost leaders in 
Christian thought and work. He combines in a very rare 
degree the accomplishments of the scholar, the spirit of a 
mystic, and the ardor of an evangelist. As prominent as 


Hugh Price Hughes in all that distinguishes the Forward | 


Movement in London, he is far in advance of most Non- 
conformist ministers of the younger generation in scholarship 
and in those qualities of mind and methods of work which 
commend Christianity to thoughtful and educated people. 
Mr. Horton has had a very remarkable career for so 
young a man—being now, we judge, about forty years of 
age. He studied at Oxford University, graduating in 
1878, and thereafter for several years was a Fellow of New 
College. He was the first Nonconformist ever elected 
President of the Union Society of Oxford—a most dis- 
tinguished honor ; and he was probably the first Noncon- 
formist ever nominated for a Theo'ogical Examiner at 
Oxford, having been proposed for that position by Dr. 
Jowett, Vice-Chancellor at that time. Soon after leaving 
Oxford Mr. Horton began work in a small temporary 
church in Hampstead, in the North of London. Ina few 
years the temporary edifice was supplanted by a noble 
building seating about fifteen hundred, which from the 
time it was opened has been thronged with an audience 
composed largely of thoughtful and well-to-do people. 
But it must not be supposed that Mr. Horton especially 
seeks the cultured and wealthy. Exactly the reverse is 
true ; they seek him because of the fearlessness and lofty 
spirituality of his preaching. He is both a scholar and an 
evangelist. As a scholar he has devoted himself especially 
to questions of Biblical criticism, and his two books, “ The 
_ Bible and Inspiration” and “ Revelation and the Bible,” 
are widely read on both sides of the sea. He has also 


published a volume of practical lectures entitled “ This 


Do.” His sermons are published monthly by James Clarke, 
of London, under the title of “‘ The Lyndhurst Road Pulpit.” 

The other side of Mr. Horton’s character finds manifes- 
tation in his peculiar consecration to spiritual work. He 
-has organized “retreats” for the promotion of spiritual 
life among the ministers of his acquaintance, and is in con- 
stant demand as a “thissioner”—or, as we should say, to 
conduct revival services. A few months ago the Congre- 
gationalists of London devised plans for a distinct advance 
in the Forward Movement, making Westminster Chapel 
the center. By a unanimous invitation of representatives 
from the Congregational churches of London, Mr. Horton 
was asked to undertake its leadership. After careful 
deliberation he decided to remain in his present field, in 


response to the wish of his church and in deference to the > 


judgment of trusted friends who believed that he could do 
a more useful and lasting work in his present location. 
The lectures at Yale are but just begun as we go to 
press, but their character may, probably, be inferred from 
two sentiments in the second lecture. Mr. Horton said : 
“It is easy for us to believe that God came; it is harder 
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to believe that God comes.” Again, he said to the students: 
‘‘ If you would speak about God, you must first hear God 
speak.” The main idea of the lectures thus far seems 
to be that God is speaking to man zow in exactly the 
same way as he spoke to the Hebrew prophets; that the 
Christian minister is the man to whom, and through whom, 
God speaks ; and to emphasize the conditions of thought 
and life on which the preacher is able to receive and to 
deliver the message of God. Soon after the lectures are 
finished at Yale they will be issued by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., under the title of “‘ Verbum Dei.” In their supreme 
spiritual element they resemble those of Phillips Brooks, 
while in both thought and form having a distinct indi- 
viduality of their own. If the remaining lectures maintain 
the high standard of those already delivered, this will be 
one of the best courses in the really great series on Preach- 
ing which has been given to the public by means of this 


lectureship. 


The Secret of Chicago 


In two weeks the Chicago Exposition will be opened to 
the world, and for six months to come the Lake City 
will be the center of a world-wide interest. Its achieve- 
ments and its growth have been so frequently exploited that 
there has been a kind of reaction against a prosperity so 
dominant and a success so audacious; but that kind of 
exploiting always goes with the enormous energy which 
Chicago represents, and, after all has been said, it remains 
true that the expansion of the little community which 
gathered fifty-six years ago round Fort Dearborn into the 
great city of today is one of the marvels of modern his- 
tory. They are greatly mistaken who think that the suc- 
cess of Chicago is purely material, and that it represents 
only the ascendency of the cruder forces of civilization. A 
success in dealing with material forces so great and rapidly 
secured cannot be free, and has not been free, from 
materialistic influences and from an over-valuation of the 
importance of material success ; but, at the core, the prosper- 
ity of the Lake City has been sound and wholesome, and 
that prosperity has carried with it a recognition of moral 
forces, of spiritual needs, and of artistic aspirations which 
are, in their way, quite as vital as in any other city, and 
in some respects more promising. ‘The Chicago of to-day 
is the home of philanthropies as intelligent and radical, 
of religious activities as catholic and earnest, and of an 
intellectual life as vigorous, earnest, and promising, as 
are to be found anywhere in the country. Those who 
know how remarkable has been the advance of Chicago in 
the last decade in all these directions anticipate great re- 
sults in the next decade; for Chicago is at the parting of 
the ways, and the energy that has heretofore gone to so 
large an extent into dealing with material things is likely 
now to be directed, with equal intelligence and fervor, into 
dealing with ideas and ideals. | 

No one can look upon the buildings which are to house 
the industrial products of the world on the Lake Front 
without feeling that even the materialism of Chicago has 
had its latent idealism; one of the foremost American 
artists has recently declared that “the eye of man has 
never rested upon a more beautiful and effective group of 
buildings ” than that which has risen, as if by the rubbing 
of Aladdin’s lamp, in Jackson Park. Never before have 
the mechanical, industrial, and commercial energies of the 
world found a home which suggested to the eye their finer 
aspects and services, and that group of buildings is the 
most eloquent answer which Chicago could make to her 
critics. Its harmony, symmetry, and beauty are the best 
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evidence that the city, in its enormous material prosperity, 
has been loyal to ideas as well as to things, and that it has 
made itself the master and not the servant of its own tre- 
-mendous energies. It has been said by a thinker and 
observer of rare philosophic mind that Chicago represents, 
better than any other American community, the true prin- 
ciple of civic life. It stands for the civic spirit ; it is an 
organic community. Such a prosperity as that which it 
has secured is never a matter of accident, of a fortunate 
location, of a concentration of railroads. It is always the 
produc: of intelligent effort. It is a result secured by 
a far-seeing and comprehensive grasp of opportunities. 
Chicago has not blundered into her great material success. 
She has not stumbled into the position of being, at the end 
of fifty-six years, one of the foremost cities in the world. 
She has come legitimately by her success and her position, 
and she owes both to the fact that, as Dr. Harris has said, 


she realizes, as no other city in the country, the power of — 


community action. 

There is in Chicago a loyalty to the interests of the city 
on the part of its citizens, and a habit of acting together 
for its interest in all matters, almost unknown in other 
cities. Men and women act together for the interests of 
the city as one person, and the whole power of the place, 
social, commercial, and moral, is massed to secure a de- 
sired end. The city acts asaunit. If money is to be raised 
for a public object, it seems to come by magic, so rapidly 
is the result secured, because all the interests of the city 
are consolidated, and every man is expected to make his 
contribution. Whenever anything is to be gained for the 
city, the citizens act as by one impulse. They are in 
the habit of thinking of themselves as servants of the city, 
and they expect to share with the city the prosperity which 
it has been largely instrumental in securing for them. 
This is the secret of the success of the Lake City, 
and it will bejtke secret of its development in the future. 
One has only to recall the history of the University of Chi- 
cago to realize what this concentration of energy can do on 
the very highest planes ; and the success of that university 
in so brief a period is an illustration of the vigor and sin- 
gleness of heart?with which Chicago promises to lay hold 
on the higher interests of life. When the city assumed 
the immense burden of the present Exposition, this charac- 
teristic was strikingly shown. The gifts of money, of 
time, and of work which have been devoted to the Fair 
constitute a great act of municipal sacrifice. The moment 
the task was assumed there was a universal feeling that it 
must be done in the best possible way. Money poured 
in, but the men who were giving it recognized their inabil- 
ity to put it to the wisest uses. With a renunciation rare 
among practical men, they committed to the foremost 
artists and architects of the country the work of giving the 
ideal of the World’s Fair a realization in Jackson Park, 
with the result of securing a group of buildings which will 
be an education to the whole country and a surprise to 
the world. Chicago has its faults, its crudeness, its note 
of boastfulness. It has, however, one secret which other 
cities may well envy—the power of acting together as a 
community, and of realizing through its undivided ener- 
gies the tremendous power of an organized civic life. 


As an illustration of the absurdly bellicose talk of some of the 
anti-Home Rule British papers, we may quote the allegation of 
the Birmingham “ Gazette” that “Canada is preparing to send 
20,000 men ” to aid Ulster’s “ army of about 50,000 men.” No 


doubt feeling runs high in Ulster, but talk of this sort defeats 
its object. 
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Concerning Municipal Highways 


Those who, with us, believe in government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, find cause for discourage- 
ment in recent events in the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn. In Brooklyn the Board of Aldermen have practically 
voted to give away a valuable franchise to a city railroad 
company, involving its occupation of important streets, 
and at the time of our writing it is currently reported that 
the Mayor will veto the gift and the Aldermen will pass 
the ordinance over his veto. Whether the New York 
Legislature will or the courts can give any relief remains. 
tobe seen. In New York City the Commission appointed 
some time ago to make provision for transit facilities in 
that city has come to a lame and impotent conclusion. 
New York City is built on a long and narrow island from 
half a mile to a mile and a half in width, and from eight 
to twelve miles long, and has now extended northward be- 
yond it. Every morning a considerable proportion of the 
great and increasing population must be carried down to 
business and every night back again to its homes. The 
present elevated roads are wholly inadequate to carry 
the passengers, and are administered rather with reference 
to the interest of the stockholders than to the convenience 
and comfort of the public. Magnificent plans for rapid 
transit underground, on ground, above ground—one tier, 
two tiers, three tiers—were prepared and submitted to the 
public, with elaborate illustrations. But when they assumed 
definite form, no capitalists were found ready to advance 
the necessary money to build the road. This was natural, 
and might have been expected. It is very doubtful whether 
the present generation of capitalists would get any suff- 
cient return for the investment required in order to con- 
struct a rapid transit system adequate for the future needs 
of the city. After much delay, many conferences, and end- — 
less plans and counter plans, the Commission has finally 
granted to the present Elevated Railroad Company a right 
to extend and enlarge its system. The price fixed for 
this grant is that the company shall pay to the city annually 
five per cent, of the net profits, or about one-quarter of 
one per cent. upon the market value of the road. 

We say that this state of facts is discouraging, because it 
shows that the metropolis of the United States is far 
behind foreign cities in the matter of dealing with the 
transit problem. The highways of a city belong to the 
people. They should be administered in the interest of 
the people. That requires that they should remain under 
the control of the people. These are simple and axiomatic 
principles. How they are to be applied presents some 
difficult questions ; but that is no reason why they should 
be disregarded. And both in New York and in Brooklyn 
they have been disregarded. In both cities the control of 
a considerable portion of the greater highways has been 
surrendered to private parties, with ng reserve of any ade- 
quate power to compel the private parties so to administer 
that control as to serve the public interests. Sooner or 


_ later the public will pay heavily for its blunder; and our 


children will have to undo what our carelessness and 
ignorance have done. 

What else could the city have done? 

It could have built, owned, and controlled its own sys- 
tem of rapid transit. It could borrow the money for about 
half what private capital would have to pay forit. The 
interest on the investment will have to be paid by the 
traveling public. They must now pay six or seven per 
cent., plus a profit to the operating corporation ; had the city 
built the road, they would have had to pay only three or three 
and a half per cent., and no profit to a private corporation. 
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The city which can build a Croton aqueduct, manage a 
Central Park, and administer the transit system of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, could build and administer a rapid tran- 
sit system. Corruption? Yes! Doubtless there would 
be corruption. But no one who is familiar with the facts 
concerning the building of the Aqueduct and the construc- 
tion of the Broadway Railroad will assert that the corrup- 
‘tion involved in the public work equaled that involved in 
the private work. Charity cannot escape the unwelcome 
-conclusion that wholesale bribery was employed to secure 
the action of the Brooklyn Aldermen; and, while the 
-character of the gentlemen who constitute the Rapid Tran- 
sit Commission in New York forbids all suspicion of cor- 
ruption, it is not necessary to believe that the final action 
was wholly due to disinterested motives in all concerned. | 
We believe that our towns and cities ought in all cases 
‘to own and operate their own highways, including all 
means of transit thereon, whether surface, underground, 
or elevated. We have no doubt that in time this will be 
accepted American doctrine. Meanwhile, the least any 
municipality can dois, in granting any franchise, to grant it, 
as is done in Germany with great profit to the public, for 
a limited term of years, and upon the condition that a cer- 
tain definite share of the profits shall be given as a yearly 
rental to the public. To give or to sell an exclusive right 
to the streets of a city is to give what does not belong to 
‘the municipal authorities, nor even to the present genera- 
tion ; and it is as certain as anything in the future can be 
that some future generation will take back the gift or 
rescind the sale, as it will have a perfect right to do. 


Dangerous Defenders 


The newspapers report that in South Carolina a young 
‘woman has been excommunicated from a Presbyterian 
‘Church because her engagement in a telephone company 
requires her to render telephone service on Sunday, and 
that in Pittsburg, Pa., the business manager of a daily 
paper has been fined for publishing a Sunday edition. A 
few months ago a Sabbatarian in Tennessee was fined by 
the courts for working on his farm on Sunday; he felt 
himself compelled by his conscience to observe the seventh 
day instead of the first as his Sabbath. These cases illus- 
trate a curious ignoring of the function of law in its rela- 
tion to the religious life. That function is not to compel 
righteousness, but to protect rights. — | 3 

It is true that the Fourth Commandment forbade any 
manner of work ; and that under that law a man was put to 
death for gathering fuel on the Sabbath Day. But the 
Israelites had just been released from slavery, and their 
condition had been one of continuous and unbroken toil. 
The Sabbath day of rest was given them as a boon, not 
imposed upon them as a burden; but in order that all 
might possess the boon it was necessary to protect it, at 
the outset, with rigorous regulations, and enforce them with 
‘severe penalties. Andina community in camp, essentially 
an army on the march—and this was the condition of Israel 
in the Wilderness—a strictness of rule is required which 
ina community settled in homes would be unendurable. 
But even in the Wilderness the Sabbath was, /ega/ly, 
merely a dayof rest. The Fourth Commandment required 
no religious observance; it simply prohibited toil. Christ 
did not abolish the day; nor did he so much enlarge its lib- 
erties, or modify its character, as to give it a new and divine 
interpretation. He walked out with his disciples on the 


Sabbath, cured the sick, bid the healed carry his bed, ap- 
proved his disciples as they gathered the wheat and ate it 
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while they were walking through the wheat-field, and went 
as an invited guest to a dinner-party of considerable social 
importance. He gave the key to the right use of the Sab- 
bath in his memorable saying, ‘The Sabbath is made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.” The familiar distich, 
“ This is the day the Lord hath made, 
; He calls its hours his own,” 

exactly reverses the facts. God gives us six days in which 
we are to serve him; he sets apart one day in which he 
serves us and prepares us to render our service dur- 
ing the next six days. The Sabbath is man’s day, and he 
has a right to its privilege; a right, too, to have the pro- 
tection of both State and Church for this day; but also a 
right to be left free to use it according to his own judgment 
and conscience, provided that use does not interfere with 
the rights of others. Something might be said for a State 
which fined a farmer who called on his farm hands to work 
on the Sabbath, or for a Church which excommunicated the _ 
President of a telephone company who required his em- 
ployees to operate the telephone on the Sabbath. But to 
fine a farmer for quietly plowing his own land, or to excom- 
municate a young woman for being the medium for the 
transmission of telephonic messages for such as wish to 
send them, is to contravene the spirit of Christian liberty 
and misinterpret the legitimate function of both State and 
Church. Whether it is legitimate to plow the land or oper- 
ate a telephone on Sunday are questions we do not here 
discuss, We only insist that so long as these operations 
are carried on in a way not to interfere with the Sabbath 
rest of others, neither State nor Church has: any right to 
interfere. 

Paul’s instructions on this subject are entirely unmistak- 
able, and, to those who believe that he is in any sense an 
authority, are entirely conclusive : 

“Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his own 


master he standeth or falleth. Yea, heshall be holden up: for God is 


able to make him stand. One man esteemeth one day above another ; 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not 


regard it.” 
Or again : | 

“ Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a holy day, or of the sabbath days: which are a shadow of things 
to come; but the body is Christ.” 

Or again: 

“Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years. Iam afraid of 
you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor in vain. . . . Stand fast there- 
fore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 


The Sabbath is a day of privilege. If it is to be a day 
of privilege, it must be a day of liberty. The State has 
the same right to declare it a holiday that it has to declare 
Decoration Day a -holiday, and the same duty to protect 
the individual’s right to that day, not only from interrup- 
tions of it by his neighbor, but from intrusions upon it by 
the compulsions of commercial competition. The Church 
has a duty of urging by all persuasions in her power this 
privilege, not only upon individuals, but upon the com- 
munity, and may properly excommunicate any member 
who wantonly disregards his brother’s right to this day, as 
it may excommunicate for any other wanton disregard of 
a brother’s right. But to fine a man because his too nar- 
row conscience sends him back from the freedom of Chris- 
tianity to the bondage of Judaism, or to excommunicate a 
young woman because she renders telephonic service to her 
neighbors on the Sabbath, is to take efficient means to 
cast odium, not only upon the Sabbath, but upon the 
Church and the Christian religion. 
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Seeing the World’s Fair 
An Outline Plan for a Two Weeks’ Visit’ 
By Willis John Abbot 


<>HEN I was asked by the editors of The 
g* Christian Union to prepare for the 
readers of that paper a sort of direct- 
ory to the World’s Fair, I inferred 
that they did not want a comprehen- 
sive catalogue of the exhibits that will 
be seen there—for a work of that 
nature now engages the services of scores of editors 
and proof-readers and hundreds of compositors—nor 
yet a recapitulation of the departments into which the 
Columbian Exhibition has been divided, with the class 
of exhibits included in each. The latter information 
has been so widely and systematically disseminated by 
Major Handy’s Bureau of Promotion and Publicity that 
I am sure there is scarcely a reader of The Christian Union 
who is not familiar with the names of the departments, 
and perhaps even with the appearance of the buildings 
which are to house them. Some suggestions as to how to 
see the Fair, by one who has seen the “ White City ”—-which 
is now, alas for Mr. Bunner’s picturesque title! white no 
longer—grow from the dank grasses of an unfinished park, 
will perhaps prove of service to intending visitors. 

A subject which is of pertinence at the very outset, and 
which has engaged the attention of many amateur statis- 
ticians in Chicago, is the question how much time should 
be devoted to seeing the Fair. I have studied the esti- 
mates as they appeared in the daily press, have followed 
the mathematical processes of the gentleman who bases 
his estimate upon the division of the number of miles of 
exhibits by the number of miles a man can walk in an 
hour, have considered the theory of the estimator who 
assigns offhand x hours to Machinery Hall and y hours 
to the Art Galleries, without stopping to consider whether 
the hypothetical individual he is conducting is a mechanic 
or an art-lover, and without carrying his estimate to the 
logical point of fixing the number of minutes which may 
be given to a monster trip-hammer or to a Whistler 
nocturne without putting the schedule in danger. From 
these statistical essays, reinforced by personal observa- 
tions of the Fair in various states of preparation and floored 
with various consistencies of mud, I have discovered so 
exact a solution of the problem that it may be regarded as 
axiomatic. To see the Fair will require a// the time you 
can spare from your desk or your farm. Six weeks would 
not be too much, nor would two days be toojlittle—provided 
you could spare no more. 

But supposing a party to have two weeks to spend at the 
Fair—probably the average time that will be at the dis- 
posal of most workaday Americans—how can they make 
the most of it? No exact schedule can, of course, be ar- 
ranged which will please all. Allowance must be made 
for individual tastes. Some of us might slight the cattle- 
sheds for the Art Gallery, and it is quite possible that the 
sterner sex may slur over the Woman’s Building to linger 
over the trophies on the gun-deck of the brick battle-ship 
Illinois. | 

The Fair will open at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
close—except on the special occasions of evening enter- 
tainments—at dusk. It will be the part of wisdom to go 
early and return early, thus avoiding to some extent over- 
crowded cars and boats. There will be four means of 
' transportation to and from the World’s Fair grounds, which 
are located about seven miles from the city. The most 
expeditious, and probably the most crowded, will be the 
trains of the I]linois Central Railroad, which will make the 
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1 This article will be followed next week by one, by the same writer, on “ Art 
at the World’s Fair,” and that in due time by articles from other contributors, 
and from the editers of The Christian Union, taking up one by one many 
separate aspects, phases, or departments of the great Exposition in such a way 
as to aid with practical suggestions the reader who expects to visit it, and to 
give those who cannot themselves see the World’s Fair a vivid impression of it 
as it appears to others. 


trip from the center of the city in about twenty-five min- 
utes. Visitors whose lodgings are on the north side of the 
city, or the south side, near the Lake, will find this the easi- 
est means of reaching the Fair. Other railroads will also 
run trains, by more circuitous routes, to the Fair from 
stations accommodating guests from other portions of the 
city. The cable street railways, the elevated road, which 
runs through the alleys of the south side, and the boats on 
the Lake, complete the list of transportation facilities capa- 
ble of accommodating any great number of people. A 
number of “swagger ’”’ men of means propose to maintain 
a line of four-in-hand mail-coaches on which the journey to 
the Fair may be most delightfully made over the smooth 
roadway of Michigan Boulevard, but this will be for the few 
only. 
If the day be fair, the visitor’s first visit to the Fair 
should be by way of the Lake. He will find interest first 
in the vessel which transports him, which will be, if he so 
select, the first passenger vessel of the “ whaleback ” type 
ever built. The voyage of three-quarters of an hour along 
the water-front of Chicago will be interesting, though the 
city, being on a level plain, presents but an unpicturesque 
view from the water. But the chief advantage of the Lake 
route is that it introduces the visitor at once to the Fair in 
its most impressive aspect. He sees the huge colonnaded 
facade of the Manufactures Building from the vessel, with 
no intervening structures to mask its magnificent perspec- 
tive. He views the wondrous group of swelling domes and 
roofs and towering steeples through clear air and with his 
mind unvexed by the advertising devices and clamorous 
“ fakirs’’ that mar the approach to the grounds by rail. 
When he disembarks, his first step takes him into that stu- 
pendous peristyle, that monumental vestibule, which is the 
crowning architectural glory of the Fair. The broad 
lagoon, dotted with gay gondolas and swift electric launches, 
flanked on either side by stupendous buildings the colon- 
nades of which stretch away into tapering perspective, with 
the colossal statue of the Republic at one end and the 
graceful McMonnies fountain backed by the huge gilded 
dome of the Administration Building at the other, will be 
a spectacle the equal of which has perhaps never been 
viewed by men—certainly not upon this hemisphere. 

It will probably be the wiser course for the visitor who © 
will have fourteen days to spend in Chicago to make no 
attempt on the first day to view systematically the exhibits 
within the buildings. A voyage through the lagoons and 
waterways on an electric launch, which will give oppor- 
tunity to study the architecture of the great buildings from » 
the most effective vantage-points, rides on the movable 
sidewalk and the elevated electric road, strolls along the 
wide avenues and on the wooded island where will be 
found the Japanese building and garden and the greater 
part of the outdoor horticultural display, winding up with 
a call at the building erected as State headquarters by the 
State from which the visitor comes, will fill out the day 
and give a general idea of the topography of the grounds 
invaluable in the more systematic sightseeing of later vis- 
its. As the State buildings are all grouped at the northern 
end of the Park, the visitor will find himself, after leaving 
his State headquarters, near the South Park entrance to 
the grounds. He may then advantageously leave the Fair 
at this point and return to the city by the cable cars, which 
will give him a glimpse of one of Chicago’s most beauti- 
ful parks, and conduct him through a populous and pros- 
perous section of the city. The ride back to the business 
district will occupy about forty-five minutes. 

Having completed the general survey of the Exposition 
grounds, the visitor will wish to examine in detail the 
exhibits. There are fifteen principal buildings—leaving 
out of the category such structures as the Administration 
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Building (used chiefly for offices), the music halls, the State 
edifices, and the various edifices in the Midway Plaisance 
like the Cairo Street and the White Horse Inn, These 
principal structures are the Manufactures, Mines, Elec- 
tricity, Agricultural, Mechanic Arts, Woman’s, Fisheries, 
Fine Arts, Education, Transportation, Horticultural, For- 
estry, Dairy, United States, and Live Stock Buildings. 
The Illinois State building and the brick battle-ship of the 
navy exhibit almost deserve to be classed with these. In 
these various buildings are represented more than fifty 
thousand individual exhibitors, each displaying articles of 
more or less merit, but of at least enough importance in 
art, industry, or mechanics to pass the very severe scrutiny 
to which all applications for space have been subjected. 
_ For it must be understood that, vast as is the number of 
exhibitors, thousands of other applicants for space were 
denied admission to this congress of industry and art. 

Obviously, no exact rule for seeing this vast body of 
exhibits to the best effect could be formulated or followed. 
Individual tastes must determine the time which may be 
allotted to the several departments. But for economy of 
effort and time it may be well to consider the topographi- 
cal relations of the buildings, which may properly deter- 
mine the order in which some of them may be visited. 

Entering the grounds at the main railway station, the 
visitor finds directly before him the towering Administra- 
tion Building, the architectural and decorative effects of 
which are its chief interest, as it contains no exhibits. On 
his right are the Machinery and Agricultural Buildings, 
with the Live Stock, Forestry, and Dairy Buildings behind 
them. If the visitor be interested in agricultural pursuits, 
this will be the section of the Park that will longest engage 
his attention. Immediately to his left are the Mines and 
Electrical Buildings, either of which may well engross the 
attention of spectators for days, but both of which our 
hypothetical visitor with a fortnight’s freedom must sur- 
vey inoneday. The Transportation and Machinery Build- 
ings, which are within one hundred yards of each other, 
might be allotted a day between them, and the agricultural, 
dairy, forestry, and live stock exhibits another day—in 
default of any special professional interest on the part of 
the observer. The great Hall of Manufactures, which in- 
closes between its magnificent colonnades and under its 
sweeping roof 30.47 acres of floor-space and fourteen acres 
more of gallery-space, can be conveniently reached either 
from the steamboat landing or the railway terminal. Here 
the greatest variety of exhibits will be found, and even 
hurried sightseers will have to give two days to the most 
cursory examination of its contents. | 

It may be well here to refer to the official catalogue, 
which will be a notable aid to the study of the Fair. One 
volume—a large pamphlet—will be published for each 
building. The exhibits are rigidly classified and briefly 
described. By a system of catalogue numbers, appearing 
in the volume and on the exhibits, the place of any exhibit 
in the building, the exhibitor’s name being known, can be 
promptly found, or any exhibit can be speedily identified 
and its catalogue description consulted. 

Having seen the buildings which cluster about the south- 
ern end of the Park, the visitor, if he continue to reach the 
grounds by the main railway terminus, will have to employ 
some means for intramural transit for reaching the more 
distant edifices. Wheel-chairs, propelled by college stu- 
dents, are well for use in the buildings. For long distance 
something swifter is needed. A trim little electric launch 
will carry our party on their eighth day down the lagoons, 
past the wooded island and the long arches of the Manv- 
factures Building, to the ungainly building of the United 
States Government and the ornate edifice which holds 
the aquaria and fisheries exhibit. I say this may be 
the itinerary for the eighth day, although a programme for 
but six days has been thus far outlined. But the Congress 
of the United States, impelled thereto by no doubt proper 
motives and urged and encouraged by hosts of well-meaning 
people, has decreed that the Fair shall be closed on Sun- 
days. Therefore our party with fourteen days’ vacation 
will have but twelve days at Jackson Park. 

Near the United States Building is the brick battle ship 
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Illinois, which houses the exhibit of the Navy Department. 
This may well be visited the same day that the other 
exhibits of the National Government are viewed. The 
display in the Fisheries Building, to any except the special- 
ist, is one that can be seen in a few hours, so that these three 
buildings can probably be disposed of in the same day. 
The Woman’s Building, the Horticultural Hall, and the 
Japanese Building on the little wooded island are all in 
one immediate neighborhood, and will occupy the greater 
part of another day. The Art Gallery should be given a 


whole day, though possibly those upon whom time presses 


might let the exhibits in the Education Building share the 
time with the art collections. The circuit of the State 
buildings thickly clustered about the northern end of the 
Park, and a visit to the group of foreign buildings on the 
Lake shore, will occupy nearly a day each. Eleven out of 
our twelve days of active sightseeing have thus been dis- 
posed of, and there remain for the final hours all the novel- 
ties, spectacular shows, quaint reproductions of foreign 
scenes, and other private exhibits, demanding an additional 
fee, which are grouped in the Midway Plaisance and out- 
side the walls of the World’s Fair. Space prevents enumera- 
tion of these attractions, but a few of them may be men- 
tioned as suggestive of the varied entertainments which 
will engage the visitor aside from the Exposition proper. 
There will be reproductions of streets in Cairo, Stamboul, 
Tunis, and Algiers; Dutch, German, Irish, and Eskimo | 
villages ; mechanical wonders like the Ferris wheel, which 
swings its passengers two hundred and fifty feet up in the 
air; glass factories in operation ; the Pompeiian house which - 
reproduces the art of antiquity, and the Old White Horse 
Inn which brings back Mr. Pickwick and the rollicking 
coaching times to our memories—these and other attrac- 
tions innumerable will be found in the Midway Plaisance. 
This is rather a dish to be tasted now and again than to 
be taken at one sitting. Whatever odd hours visitors may 
have to spare day by day from the more serious exhibits 
in the main part of the Fair may well be spent here. For 
this reason I have left of our stipulated fortnight but one 
day for the Midway Plaisance. 

It is with some apprehension that these hints for an 
itinerary for the World’s Fair are put forth. The obvious 
criticisms upon them are that the time taken, fourteen 
days, is not sufficient for a systematic study of the Fair, 
and that individual tastes must determine the time to be 
given to each class of exhibits. Admitting the justice of 
the criticism, these few suggestions are put forth as suscepti- 
ble of variation to suit diversity of tastes, and as likely to 


be serviceable to that “ average American ’’—the business 


man with a two weeks’ vacation at his disposal. 


% 
How People Live 


XIII.—The English Country Laborer 
By Edward Porritt 


The English farm laborer is seen in his most normal 
condition and surroundings in purely agricultural counties 
such as Berkshire and Dorsetshire in the Southwest, and 
Essex or Cambridge in the East. In the North of England 
and in the Midlands, although farming is largely carried 
on, the laborers’ conditions are greatly affected, and for 
the better, by the comparative nearness of the large — 
manufacturing towns, which, while affording good markets 
for the produce raised on the farms, also bring the laborer 
in contact with the town life, and give the younger men 
opportunities for exchanging the work of the farm for un- 
skilled work about the forges, the mines, and the factories. 
This nearness to the manufacturing centers, and the ease 
with which, in ordinary times of industrial prosperity, work 
in the towns can be obtained, accounts for the great differ- 
ence in wages paid to farm laborers in the different parts 
of England. Between the rural laborer in the North and 
the unskilled laborer in the manufacturing towns in the 
same neighborhood, as regards wages, there is little to 
choose. Farm laborers in Cheshire and Lancashire are 
paid from fifteen to seventeen shillings per week, while in 
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the manufacturing towns an unskilled laborer is seldom 


paid more than eighteen shillings per week, and has to 
carry the risk of occasionally being out of work. House- 
rent is a little higher in the town than in the country, but 
not more than one shilling or eighteenpence a week. In 
most of the Lancashire and Yorkshire towns a five-roomed 
house in a clean and well-paved street can be rented for 
four shillings or four and sixpence a week, and a thrifty 
laborer’s wife, with not too large a family, can always add 
her small quota to the husband’s earnings by attending to 
a lodger, who will pay half a crown a week for his room, 
and provide his own food, or will pay nine or ten shillings 
a week for room and board with the family. This is an 
opportunity seldom afforded the wife of the rural laborer ; 
for the laborer’s cottage in the country, even where the rural 
laborer is at his best, is not large enough to accommodate a 
lodger, and there is less demand for such accommodation 
in the country than in the town. 

The laborer in the town has a great advantage over the 
rural laborer in regard to his children. Hecan send them 
to the free elementary day-school ; so can the rural laborer, 
but for one chance which the rural laborer has of keeping 
his boys and girls at home and placing them where they will 


do well for themselves as they grow older, the town laborer . 


has twenty. In the cotton and woolen manufacturing 
towns there is work for the boys and girls as soon as they 
reach the age of eleven. They may then become half- 
timers, working at the mill half the day and attending 
school the other half. There are hundreds of these little 
workers in every Lancashire and Yorkshire town, and the 
pinching which would otherwise take place in homes in 
which the husband earns but seventeen or eighteen shil- 
lings a week is relieved by the wages of three and sixpence 
or four shillings a week turned into the family exchequer 
by the children. For children whose parents can keep 
them at school until they are thirteen or fourteen years of 
age there are also numerous openings in these manufactur- 
ing centers, and it is always possible for those who themselves 
are only laboring people, by a little continued effort and 
self-denial, to apprentice a boy to a trade or handicraft, and 
give him a start in life as an artisan. In these casesa boy 
is apprenticed for a term of seven years. He begins work 
with a wage of five shillings a week, and seldom receives 
more than twelve shillings in the last years of his term. 
In the North of England, it is these opportunities for 
starting children in life which tempt the more ambitious 
and energetic rural laborers into the towns ; for the farm 
laborer in Cheshire, the garden county in the North of 
England, with sixteen shillings per week, and a cottage 
and garden at two and sixpence a week, is as well off as 
the unskilled laborer at work in Manchester or Liverpool, 


earning eighteen or nineteen shillings a week. 


The lot of the farm laborer in Oxfordshire or Dorset- 
shire is much less hopeful than that of the Cheshire 
laborer. For ten or fitteen years past the south-country 
farmer has been struggling with adverse conditions, which 
have only of late begun to affect the farmers in the North 
of England. It has been recently threatened that, if these 
adverse conditions continue, the farm laborer will have to 
submit to reduction of wages. But sucha reduction would 
be next to impossible. For generations past the agricul- 
tural laborer in such counties as Oxford and Dorset has 
been paid a wage which admits of little more than of keep- 


ing body and soul together. It has never been sufficient - 


to enable him to make the least provision for sickness or 
old age. When he is sick he is compelled to rely upon 
the parish doctor and parochial charity. In old age the 
workhouse or a small dole from the Poor-Law Guardians 
in the shape of outdoor relief is his lot. 

The more entirely an English county is given up to agri- 
culture the larger the proportion of pauperism. Dorset- 
shire has 46 paupers for every 1,000 of its inhabitants, 
while in manufacturing Yorkshire the proportion is only 18 
per 1,000. ‘These proportions have always been about the 
same since the Poor Law was reformed, and they are not 
likely to vary much as long as in Dorsetshire the wages of 
rural laborers average only eleven shillings a week. Al- 
though wages are so low, the rural laborer marries early— 
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at a much earlier age than the better-class artisan in the 
town. House-rent is low, seldom exceeding one and nine- 
pence or two shillings a week, and it frequently covers a 
piece of garden ground in which the laborer works in 
his spare time. Of furniture the rural laborer starts with 
little, and seldom acquires much more as time goes on. 
His wife has usually been in domestic service before mar- 
riage, and often contributes the larger half of the little 
ready money which is spent when a commencement is 
made at housekeeping. As to the daily needs of a family 
of this kind, even while there are no children, there is sel- 
dom a margin of more than a few pence of incomings over 
outgoings; and the fare is always rough and poor. Butch- 
er’s meat is a rarity. When the family is sufficiently well 
off to keep a pig, bacon takes the place of meat, and it 
takes the place where there is no pig, but is eaten very 
spnmnely. a couple of pounds or so having to serve for a 
wee 

_ The extra wages which are earned by husband and wife 
during harvest-time go in the purchase of shoes and 
clothing. When these wages fail, boots and clothing have 
to be obtained on the installment plan, either from the 
local shopkeeper or from the traveling draper—tallymen, 
as they are called—who go around with their packs and 
collect their debts by sixpences and shillings a week. It 


often happens that a suit of clothes is well worn before the 


last weekly installment on it has been paid. The travel- 
ing tradesmen are sometimes denounced on account of the 
ease with which they allow poor people to get into their 
debt, but it is difficult to see how the rural laborer would 


get on without them. He is seldom ahead of the world by 


half a sovereign, and often in the course of his whole life- 
time does not possess sufficient ready money to buy a suit 
of clothes with a cash payment. MHarvest-time, as has 
been said, generally brings him some extra money, but 
there are often claims against it before it is earned. When 
children come, the neighbors help, and in most of the 
rural parishes there is a maternity society to lend clothing 
and defray the cost of doctor and nurse. What replenish- 
ing of blankets and bed-linen does take place is generally 
from the charities which are distributed at Christmas-time. 
Nearly all the parish churches in rura] England have such 
charities, maintained out of money or lands left by well- 
to-do parishioners who have been dead, some for genera- 
tions, some for centuries. These charities are in the dis- 
pensation of the vicar and church-wardens, and seldom go 
to any except those who attend church with something like 
regularity. It may be asked, Do not these maternity socie- 
ties and these charities and doles have a bad effect on 
the laborers, and occasion some loss of independence to 
the families receiving them? They do; but a man who all 
his lifetime is in receipt of a wage which, sooner or later, 
has to be augmented from the Poor-Law fund, has little 
independence to lose, and both he and his wife become 
accustomed to this kind of “ coddling ” and many of the 
laborers’ families scheme to get as much as possible from 
the various parochial societies. 

_ Excepting such of the young laborers as leave the villag 
early in life for the city, or join the army, few of the rural 
laborers move about. Their whole life is often spent in 
the village in which they are born, and they know little or 
nothing of the outside world, except from hearsay and 
from the cheap weekly newspapers and such periodicals as 
come in their way. In many villages in rural England it is 
easily possible to collect a little crowd of people who have 
never been on a railway journey of more than ten or twelve 
miles. Someof them could not even tell the names of the 
towns ten or fifteen miles distant on the main road run- 
ning through their own village. Those who leave the vil- 


lages for London usually go between the ages of seventeen 


and twenty. The railway service draws many of these ; 
others find their way into the employ of the street-car com- 
panies and the large carting firms in the metropolis; while 
a large number of the members of the police force of Lon- 
don are recruited from the newcomers from the country. 
These men are easily trained. They are more amenable 
than town-born men to the military discipline of the force, 
and soon make good officers. Nothing in the nature of a 
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“pull” is needed to secure a place on the police force. It 
is open to all comers of good physique who can show a 
good record as to character and trustworthiness, and the 
young laborer who goes up to London straight from his 


native village has no difficulty in procuring the necessary | 


credentials from the rector or vicar of his parish. The 
young women from the villages who go up to London have 
far more chances than the young men. Domestic servants 
are always in demand in the metropolis, and, after a little 
training, any woman of good character can secure perma- 
nent and well-paid work. Very few of either the men or 
the women ever return to the villages. If they succeed in 
London, they marry and make their homes there; if they 
fail, they sink into chronic poverty, and all that the old 
village knows of them is that they have gone to London. 
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Chicago as a Theological Center 
By the Rev. James M. Campbell | 


Chicago has already become the chief theological center 
in this country. It will be a surprise to many to be told 


that it boasts of six theological seminaries, within whose 
walls are gathered sixty professors and eight hundred and 
thirty students—a larger aggregate, it is affirmed, than is to 
be found in any other city in the world. This estimate 
3 does not include the Bible 
Institute, better known as the 
Moody Institute, which has 
one hundred and fifty stu- 
dents under training for evan- 
gelistic and mission work. 
Judged by its theological 
output, in the shape of strong 
_and original contributions to 
religious literature, Chicago 
certainly has no claim to pre- 
eminence. Quite a number 
of useful books have come 
from its halls of sacred learn- 
ing, but it may be questioned 
whether a single book has 
been produced that has 
commanded world-wide at- 
tention. It is only fair, 
however, to say that “the time of figs is not yet.” A 
very large portion of the time and strength of the pro- 
fessors has of necessity been given to the work of laying 
foundations for the future in the way of og up the 
material interests of their respective institutions. The num- 
ber of crises through which all the seminaries have passed 
has been surprisingly large, and the opportunity for close 
and protracted study has hardly existed. Things are 
still in the callow stage, but the nestling is generally pro- 
nounced to be an eagle. The material is still somewhat raw, 
but it is claimed that it is as good in quality as it is abun- 
dant in quantity. In the time of learned leisure which 
many see fast approaching, the seminaries of Chicago 
ought to be heard from. With the increased facilities for 
original study which they are rapidly developing, they 
ought to be able to provide their full share of the world’s 
Spiritual seed-corn. 
That the metropolis of the West should draw into itself 
_ the theological seminaries in the regions around was a 
thing of evident destiny. But there are those who query. 
whether the situation is a favorable one for theological 
study. That, of course, will depend upon the kind of study 
which is aimed at. For “ that calm retreat which is found 
in a cathedral close,’’ a poorer place could hardly be se- 
lected; but for the opportunity of coming into touch with 
the actual thought and life of the people a better place 
could nowhere be found. ! 
The point is strategic. Here the gathering of the 
nations is to be, has already begun to be. West of the 
Great Lakes a new empire is springing up. One cannot 
help admiring the wise forecast of the Christian leaders 


Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 
McCormick, Seminary. 
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who so early saw and seized the opportunity of planting 
here theological seminaries that should furnish a supply 
of home-made ministers. These seminaries, planted in 
weakness, have been the main factors in the growth of 
the churches, while in turn they have shared in the increas- 
ing prosperity of the church- 
es. When the Congregational 
Seminary was organized, it 
had a constituency of three 
hundred and eighty churches 
northwest of Ohio; now ithas 
fourteen hundred churches 
tributary. to it; and this 
_ may serve as an illustration 
of the way in which the field 
has widened in the history 
of all the seminaries alike. 
What has been attained has 
not been a thing of a day. | 
Behind the splendid results 
of the present have been 
much wise planning, much 
unconquering faith, much 
heroic sacrifice. 7 | 
To arrange the seminaries in chronological order is a 
delicate task for any one to undertake, the question of 
seniority being a somewhat ticklish one. According to 
the record, the Garrett Biblical Institute of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has the lead, having been founded in 
1855. It is located in Evanston, Chicago’s classic suburb, 
and not in Chicago itself ; but it is claimed that the North- 
western University, of which it is a part, has its headquar- 
ters in Chicago, where it has also the larger number of 


Rev. E. B. Hulbert, D.D., 
Dean of Chicago University’s Divinity 
School. 


its students, and that the whole institution naturally 


belongs to Chicago. The straightening out of the chrono- 
logical problem may safely be relegated to the coming 
Higher Critics of Chicago history. In the present con- 
nection it is enough to say that the Garrett B.blical Insti- 
tute is just as worthy of honorable recognition for the 
good work it has done as if it had enjoyed the felicity of 
being embraced within the expansive limits of this smoky, 


‘roaring city. Beginning with fifteen students, it has grown 


year by year until it has reached a total enrollment of 185. 
Of these, twenty-one belong to the Norwegian and Danish 
departments. The teaching staff numbers eleven profes- 
sors. There is one annual scholarship of three hundred 
dollars. By its founder, Mrs. Eliza Garrett, whose name 
it bears, the Garrett Institute was endowed with valuable 
real estate property in the business part of the city, but 
the fire of 1871 swept away much of the property and the 
panic of 1873 depreciated the value of what was left, so 
that its resources were greatly diminished. Through 
many vicissitudes of fortune — 
it has at length come to enjoy 
a marked measure of suc- 
cess. A thing that strikes 
some people as rather anom- 
alous is that, although Gar- 
rett Biblical: Institute was 
founded by a woman, it has 
never extended a formal invi- 
tation to women to enter with- 
in its halls. In this respect, 
however, it is not a sinner 
above the other seminaries in 
this theological Jerusalem. 
The Chicago Theological 
Seminary of the Congrega- 
tional Church was opened 
in 1855, and was the first 
theological seminary actually established in this city. 
So rapid has been its growth that it already outnumbers 
Yale and Hartford Seminaries combined. In the variety 
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Bishop W. E. McLaren, 
Dean of the Western Theologica 
Seminary. 


_ of its departments it is unique, and can well be pardoned 


for cherishing the ambition of becoming “a great theo- 
logical university.” It has four departments— English, Ger- 

man, Dano-Norwegian, and Swedish. Of the German depart- | 
ment the Pro-Seminary at Crete, Nebraska, is a feeder. 
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The total number of students in attendance is 200, divided 
as follows : English department, 132 ; German, 11; Dano- 
Norwegian, 17 ; Swedish, 40. There are eighteen Profes- 
sors. The productive assets of the Seminary amount to about 
$500,000 ; the grounds and buildings have an estimated 
value of about $308,000. At 
present an effort is being 
made to raise $450,000, upon 
the raising of which amount 
by the 1st of November is 
conditioned the gift of $150,- 
ooo by Dr. J. W. Pearson. 
Two scholarships of $600 a 
year are granted for the two 
years succeeding graduation 
to students giving the high- 
est promise of usefulness 
as Christian scholars. This 
Seminary has the honor of 
being the first to establish 
a chair of Sociology. Under 
the recently elected incum- 
ent, Professor Graham Tay- 
- lor, the students are put 
through a course of study in applied theology something 
of the nature of a course in religious clinics. Practice is 
united with theory; social problems are studied at first 
hand and on the spot; practical training is given in every 
form of Christian work. | 
_ The Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the North- 
west, which has changed its name to the McCormick 
Theological Seminary, in honor of its chief benefactor, 
was opened in 1859. Itclaims to be the lineal descendant 
of a theological seminary born in Hanover, Indiana, in 
1830, but its history as a Chicago institution dates from 
the year just named. In point of numbers this Seminary 
takes the lead, there being at present upon its list 212 
students. It has no foreign departments, that kind of 
work being provided for at the German Seminary in Du- 
buque, lowa. Without making much noise or attracting 
much notice, McCormick Seminary holds on the even tenor 
of its way, endeavoring to maintain the traditions of its 
Church with respect toa learned and well-trained ministry. 
Since Professor Swing was silenced, no heretic has risen 
up to disturb its calm repose ; and upon none of its pro- 
fessors does there rest a shadow of a suspicion of sym- 
pathy with Professor Briggs and the Higher Critics! In 
financial standing McCormick is as sound and solid as it 
is in theology. It has property amounting in value to a 
sum total of $1,291,000. Of this about $300,000 is avail- 
able as productive endowment. A new library building, 
the gift of Mrs. McCormick, is to be erected this summer, 
at a cost of $75,000. When 
it is remembered that in 
1881 this Seminary num. 
bered only thirteen students, 
and was small in proportion 
in other respects, the growth 
made is something remarka- 
ble. Of future possibilities 
it would not be safe to 
prophesy. . 

The Baptist Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, which was 
originally connected with the 
old Chicago University, was 
organized in 1865, and en- ERR ERS 7 
tered its work with a full fac- 
ulty in1867. When the Chi- 
cago University went down, 
the Seminary became involved in some of the consequences 
of its fall. For many years its history was one of serious 
trouble. Anera of greater hopefulness began with its 
removal from the city to Morgan Park in 1877. From that 
place it was removed last fall back again to the city, when 
it became incorporated into the new University of Chicago 
as its Divinity School. A building was erected for it on 
the University campus by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, at a 


. 
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cost of $100,000. Of Mr. Rockefeller’s millions it has 
received a liberal share, and when pending arrangements 
have been consummated it will have an interest-bearing 
endowment fund of about $600,000. The professors in the 
divinity school number sixteen ; the students in the three di- 
visions—English, Danish-Norwegian, and Swedish—number 
199. An interesting feature of the Baptist Divinity School 
is its intimate connection with the graduate school of the 
University. The courses of eighteen of the professors of 
this school are open to all divinity students. These courses 
include such subjects as Ethics, Social Science, Anthro- 
pology, Philosophy, Political Economy, and Psychology. 
One of President Harper’s pet ideas is that every depart- 
ment of the University shall produce and publish books of 
scholarly research. To facilitate that end a University 
press has been established. Within Baptist theological 
circles a book that is being looked for with considerable 
interest is a promised volume on Theology by Dr. North- 
rup, who was President of the Seminary during the first 
twenty-five eventful years of its history. 

The Western Theological Seminary of the Episcopalian 
Church is of recent origin, having come into existence in 1886. 
In the seven years of its history it has prepared twenty-six 
men for holy orders. At present it has twenty resident stu- 


_ dents, and a faculty of five instructors. The Dean of the 


Seminary is Dr. W. E. McLaren, Bishop of Chicago. Al- 
though laboring under the twofold disadvantage of cramped 
quarters and scanty endowment, it has nevertheless aimed 
at a hizh grade of scholarship. A recent gift of $90 000 
from Mr. George A. Armour : | 

puts it upon a better finan- 

cial footing. This Seminary 

claims special consideration 

for the thorough way in 

which it attempts “to deal 

with the whole subject of 

Liturgics or Christian Wor- 

ship.” One of its special 

features is “the introduc- 

tion into the regular course 

of readings from the Fathers 

in the original, both Greek 

and Latin.” 

_ The Theological Seminary 
of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church is the last comer. 
It is now in its second year, 
and is full of promise. In all its departments it has fourteen 
students. It has two professors, one of whom—Professor 
Weidner—is perhaps more widely known than any other 
theologian in the city in the realm of religious literature. 
A noticeable feature of this Seminary is its extension sys- 
tem designed especially for non-resident pastors who wish 
to take up special studies under the guidance of the Faculty. 
There are also post graduate courses open to graduates of 
other Lutheran theological seminaries. 

It is a pleasing thing to chronicle that between the semi- 
naries of the city there is growing up a beautiful spirit of 
fraternity, which finds practical expression in various ways. 
There is a Faculty Union, composed of the professors in 
the four first-named seminaries, which meets once a year 
for the promotion of Christian fellowship and for the dis- 
cussion of the interests of theological education. There 
are also a Students’ Seminary Union and a Students’ Mis- 
sionary. Union, having yearly meetings, which have done 
not a little to dull the edge of sectarianism and to develop 
a spirit of interdenominational comity. | 

_ One surprising thing in connection with this theological 
movement Chicagoward, which we have attempted to 
sketch, is the conservative type of theology which has 
been maintained in all the seminaries from the beginning 
until now. The prevailing Chicago seminary theology has 
been, and is, a mild and moderate conservatism. Any case 
of alleged heterodoxy has hitherto been merely sporadic. 
The seminaries seem to have kept their finger very closely 
upon the public pulse, and they have succeeded in very 
fairly representing the larger element in their supporting 
churches ; but whether they have generally given to the pro- 
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gressive minority just recognition is another question. Un- 
due emphasis has perhaps been placed upon the practical 
as distinguished from the theological side of things. The 
danger has never lain in overlooking the greatness and 
urgency of the present opportunity for enlargement. A 
spirit of youthful hopefulness has led each seminary to feel 
that it was “an institution destined to be ¢#e leading center 
of theological education in the interior of the continent.” 
Yet, in spite of this abnormal self-consciousness, the vision 
of the providential movements of the times has not been 
obscured ; nor has the main purpose ever been weakened 
of educating the ministry of the future into the closest 
possible touch with the actual life of the people. If, along 
with this most admirable practical spirit and purpose, a 
greater sensitiveness to the new demands of the hour in 
the reconstruction of religious thought should also be cul- 
tivated, the seminaries of Chicago would become more 
potent in their influence than they yet have been in the 
settlement of the great social and moral problems by which 
the Church is confronted. | 


_A Royal Progress 


By Richard Burton 


The Summer is a queen who proudly makes 

_A Royal Progress through the subject land : 
Whereat a festal look the highway takes, 
And e’en the byways, too, on every hand 
Turn gay with buds and birds and bloomy trees, | 
The gracious Lady Sovereign for to please. 


% 
Careful Pleadings 


_ By Richard Malcolm Johnston 


I am his Highness’ dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, Sir, whose dog are you? 
| —Pope, Inscription on Dog-Collar. 


Sheep-raising and dogs—But this is one of the very 
vastest among themes, and my intention is to tell of only 
one brief incident among the thousands and thousands 
founded upon this industry and its great enemy. 

John Kilgore’s farm of several hundred acres was situ- 
ated about three miles from town. He was a tall, large, dark, 
serious, rather choleric man, although he hoped that he 
was not too overbearing. He knew positively well that the 
intense wrath poured forth by him on occasions when his 
flock of sheep was molested was so far from being unreason- 
able that he often expressed his regret for the limits in his 
education that hindered the knowledge of words fit to do 
fall justice to the enormity. Among his neighbors were 
several fox-hunters: With all of these he was upon terms 
of respectable, with a few of rather warm, friendship—that 
is, as warm as possible considering the circumstances, 
although he was free to declare to them, as well as others, 
his surprise, to say nothing of disgust, at their fondness 
for such a mean, low-down kind of sport. He was even 
bold enough to say that he wished in his heart that such 
a thing as a fox had never been invented, and that a law 
might be made that every hound within ten miles of his 
place should be hanged or shot (to him it made no differ- 


ence which), and that not another one of them should be 


raised under pain of fine and imprisonment. 

‘** Because,” he argued in support of his views, “the 
miser’ble villion whelps, why they jes’ know theirselves to 
be nothin’ but rogues when it comes to sheep and hen- 
nestesses ; which ¢/e;» is not of high importance, exceptin’ 
the mad it make women in the disapp’intment of their cal- 
c’lations about fried chicken and so on. But when it comes 
to sech a article as sheep, ’twern’t for which, sayin’ nothin’ 


of their mutton, people would positive freeze up in the . 


winter-time, it’s a positive enigmy to me that people ain’t 
required by law to chain up their dogs at night. Because, 
and I'll jes’ tell you, dogs, and special hounds, they know 
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what a innercent fool thing a sheep is. That the rams 
among ’em they’ll butt one another in the fall of the year 
tell a body might think it were the positive thunder of the 
sky, more or less. Yit, when a dog come among ’em, of ne 
size or description under the sun, it seem like all, every 
bit, of their senses has flewed clean away, and even a ram 
among ’em is worth no more'n the very littlest spindlin’est 
yoe, which if two or three of ’em would whirl in on him 
they could knock his very liver and lights out him. Or ef 
the poor things could know how to squeal like a hog does, 
in that kind of case it wouldn’t be sech a everlastin’ teetotal 
destruction. And, to show what rogues they are, not once 
’n a hundred times will they set on sheep in the daytime; 
but they’ll wait tell people is asleep and a not a-expectin’, 
and then they’ll sneak out, and in gen’! every single one of 
’em by his loneself, and he’ll kill two and three, and some- 
times five and six; and after suckin’ of their blood he'll 
sneak back home before daybreak, tryin’ to look innercent 
as a angel,” | 

It was, indeed, difficult to detect such thieves in the act. 
Notwithstanding their apparent infatuation for the flesh, 
particularly the blood, of this animal, there often was to be 
noticed much sagacity in their method of assault. When- 
ever evidence of guilt was forthcoming, there were none 
who hesitated to give up the thief to be killed. Indeed, 
hunters themselves, among whom were some of the best 
citizens, took much pains in that regard, not hesitating to 
shoot on the spot any of their pack known, or strongly 
suspected, to have gone upon such marauding. Some 
believed, however, that occasionally an innocent victim 
had been sacrificed to Mr. Kilgore’s charges, founded upon 
suspicion rather than such evidence as would have been 
asked for by any but himself. People yielded in cases of 
insignificant importance rather than offend or hurt one who 
otherwise was entirely respectable, and who on the whole 
was, or meant and tried to be,a good neighbor. He never 
thought of such a thing as the possibility of his making a 


mistake in such charges, because he honestly believed that, 


excepting his own well-disciplined cur, which he kept as a 
guard for his premises, every individual of the canine race 
was in heart, if not in deed, a sheep-thief. That very cur, 
whether from instinctive judgment or warned by tradition 
of examples among several of his predecessors, was wont, 
at the sight or hearing or smell of a sheep, to shrink his tail 
within his hind legs, and, with expression upon his coun- 
tenance of gravest apprehension, retreat to the most hidden 
corner he could find under the house. Oh, yes! such were 
John Kilgore and his own dog that knew him the best. 
_ Near the public square of the village, in the largest house 
therein, dwelt the smallest citizen—General Snow he was 
called; although he was not, and never had been, a.mili- 
tary person. Somehow, perhaps by mere accident or 
jocoseness because of his diminutive size, the title fell 
upon him many years before, as it has done upon Tom 
Thumb and other unwarlike individuals, and no pains were 
ever taken to throw it off. A bachelor, rich, although now 
past sixty, scrupulously neat in dress, which was always of 
best materials, fond of, and constantly supplied with, the 
very best things to eat and to drink, he seldom visited at 
others’ houses, and not often was a man, never a woman, 
at his own. Yet he was remarkably affable what time he 
was upon the street, and particularly polite to any who 
came to his house on business or other cause. Once a 
year he traveled to Augusta to collect interest on his bonds 
and lay in such things as he could get there to evident 
advantage. I believe these were the only occasions when he 
was known to leave the town. 

Some country people regarded him as a would-be aristo- 
crat because of his solitary, luxurious living, although, in 
ways which he tried to keep hidden as much as possible 


even from those who assisted him, he was known to be 


generously charitable. 

Among those who took this view, the most pronounced 
was John Kilgore, who often saw fit to claim that he was 
as good a man, every bit and grain, as old Jim Snow, whom 
nag pore might call General, but not John Kilgore. 

sir 

“It's nothin’ but proud and it’s nothin but astoracy 


} 
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that he never goes to nobody’s house, nor never invites 
people to come to his’n. If he weren’t so little already, it 


_ would be a good thing to let him be took down a button- 


hole or two lower.” 

Yet the general tone of feeling in the community was 
one of sincere respect for a man who carefully abstained 
from doing or saying anything that might work injury to 
others. 

When walking in his garden or the grounds about it, he 
was usually followed by a large yellow dog, of which he 
was quite fond, though, for propriety’s sake, he seldom 
allowed him to attend him outside. Well tempered, well 
fed, well housed, well kept in every particular, there was 
not a soul till now that had ever suspected him of even a 
propensity to felony of any degree. Yet we all know, of 
course, that a dog is a dog—that and nothing more; and 
somehow it was ever regarded important for him to avoid 


_ being given a bad name. That by which this individual 


went was “ Dollar,” which had been bestowed, out of a 
harmless conceit of his master, in contrast with “ Thrip,” 
another, a very small, creature of that kind on the premises. 
To this name objection was felt by nobody except John 
Kilgore, who imagined that in it he could detect a purse- 
pride which the owner sought to impart to every single 
blessed thing on his premises. 

“ Dollar! Name a dog Do//ar; like ke, little old Jim 
Snow, must think he can flip in people’s faces the money 
he’s got, and set there in his big house with nothing to do 
but read his books and live on the fat o’ the land, and 
name one dog ‘ Dollar’ and another one ‘ Thrip.’ I think 
it’s a insult to the community, myself.” 

One morning he rode into town. His double-barreled 
shot-gun was upon his shoulder. After dismounting and 
fastening his horse to one of the racks on the square, he 
moved toward a group of men seated in chairs near the 
entrance of one of the stores. The frown upon his coun- 
tenance, although resolutely threatening, was subdued 
somewhat by an item of satisfaction in the vengeance on 
his mind. 

“ Howd’ye, Johnny!” first greeted good old Mr. Evans. 
*¢ What you fetch your gun in for? Is she out of order, or 
have you been a-hunting ?” 

“‘ Mornin’, Uncle Billy and the rest of you gent’men. No, 
sir; I j2s’ brung her in to shoot a dog that’s been after my 
sheep.” 

“High! That so? Town dogs got to running after 
sheep ?” 4 

“They'll all do it, Uncle Billy; every mother’s son of 
’em, when they once’t git the appetite. That they will. 
Same as a cat andarat. I’ve made a study of dogs and 
sheep, and I know what I’m a-talking about.” 

Then he threw a threatening glance up the street. 

Who’s in for it now?” 

“That yaller dog of old Jim Snow that he had the face 
to name Dollar ; that’s who.” 

“* My! Gen’l Snow’s fine dog? I’m astonished ; sorry, 
too. The Gen’l think so much of him. Why, that dog 
gets the greatest plenty to eat at home, and that of the 
very best. My, my! It will hurt the Gen'l, sure. You 
perfect certain in your mind it’s him, Johnny ?” 

Repressing as well as he could resentment at the doubt, 
he replied: . 

“ Yes, sir, perfect certain. He was saw this mornin’ at 
daylight sneakin’ along the fence close to where he'd 
killed and sucked every drop of blood out of two of my 
very finest young yoes. It's jest ableged to be him from 
the description. You say you’re sorry, Uncle Billy. JZ 
ain’t. One dog’s no better and no worse than any ’nother 
dog in sech a case; make no differ’nce what his marster 
may think of him, or his own self added in to the calc’la- 
tion. Old Jim Snow mayn’t think so, and that, because a 
dog belong to him and he have the name of ‘ Dollar,’ 
people oughtn’t to even open their mouth, but let him 
pick and choose among people’s sheep like they jes’ raised 
’em for only sech as him and his marster.” 

“Oh, I agree with you there, Johnny, and there isn’t a 
doubt but what the Gen’! will do the same. He’s nota 
man to put up with sheep-killing, whether it’s his own dog 
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or anybody else’s. You're not going to have any difficulty 
with him about it.” 

“I hain’t been studyin’ whether I’m to have any diff- 
culty, provided I can lay my eye on the dog.” | 

_After some further conversation on other topics, the 
hunter, shouldering his gun, stalked up the street. _ 

“ Now ain’t it a pity,” said Mr. Evans, “that, good man 
like Johnny Kilgore tries and wants to be, he should fly 
off the helve, lose his temper, and go on as he’s doing 
now! He knows that ain’t the way to do; go marching 
with his gun on his shoulder up to a private house, like he 
was looking for some villain that’s harbored there. If 
doubt myself if the dog’s guilty. At any rate, he ought to 
know that ain’t the way to go for him. But Johnny’s got 
a prejudice against the Gen’], anyhow ; I don’t know what 
it’s for, without it’s because he’s never been invited there, 
and because the Gen’l has got more than he has. There 
he goes, slinging the gate wide open, like he was even 
mad with too.” 

The assailant, leaving the gate open, strode heavily up 
the walk, ascended the steps, and knocked loudly at the 
door. | 

The hour was at hand when, according to his habit for 
many years, General Snow was about to take his first, always 
moderate, grog. At the knock, he laid down the tumbler 
and took his hand from the decanter-stopper. Emerging 
from the dining-room and entering the hall, when he saw 
the visitor, he approached quickly, and, taking his hand 
half extended in meeting, cried : | : 

“Why, neighbor Kilgore! This zs an honor. Glad to 
see you! Come right in and take a seat—that is, after we 
go to the sideboard a bit. Stand your gun in the corner 
there. Well, well! piece of good luck to me, your coming 
just as I was about to take my grog. Delighted to have 
your company.” 

‘It’s not worth while, Mr. Snow. Time’s short with 
me. I come to tell you that I want to shoot your dog for 
bein’ among my sheep last ni; ht.” 

_“ That so?” exclaimed the host. “Hut! tut! That zs 
bad news. Wouldn’t have believed it of Dollar, hadn’t 
been told by such a respectable man, who, as everybody 
knows, raises about the best mutton, at least as good mut- 
ton as any that ever comes to market. The deceitful fel- 
low! And he knows perfectly well that there wasn’t 
a particle of earthly necessity for it, because he’s fed just 
as regular as I am, and, except, of course, that it’s scraps 
and leavings, lives as well. Dear, dear! the rascal knows 
how fond I am of him; but he’ll find himself much mis- © 
taken if he’s been counting on my taking up for him. I 
love mutton too well for such as that, to say nothing of 
other people’s rights. So that’s all1ight, neighbor Kilgore. 
But needn’t be in a hurry. Stand your gun there and let’s 
go to the sideboard. Wouldn’t tempt you, except knowing 
you’re a temperate man, like I try to be, notwithstanding 
I just know that a grog sometimes does me good, as it’ll 
do now in bracing me up against that fellow. I can’t tell 
when my feelings have been so run over and hurt as that 
dog’s done. Come, come to the sideboard.” 

_ Some relenting and a trifle of shame possessed Mr. Kil- 
gore, when, standing his gun as directed, he followed the 
General. The latter, after cooling a tumbler with the water- 
pitcher, handed it with accustomed politeness. When the 
glasses were lifted, he said: | 

_“ Here’s to good mutton all over the world, and the 
downfall of all mutton- killing dogs !” | 

Opening a door in the sideboard, he took out a plate of ’ 
doughnuts, and, handing it, said : : 

‘** Worth while to lay some sort of foundation for grog,. 
to keep it from seizing on to something inside of a fellow 
that he might not feel like having put to that use. We'd 
as well sit down in here, neighbor, and it mayn’t be amiss 
to wet our other eye after a while.” 

When they were seated, Mr. Kilgore, not without noting 


how much better than what he was used to was this whisky, 


munching slowly at his morsel, listened with continued fast- 
enhancing interest as the General discoursed upon the 
immense importance of mutton and the sore misfortune 
caused by losses inflicted by dogs. Occasionally he could 
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not forbear to put in a word of soft regret for the impend- 
ing fate of poor Dollar. | 

‘‘No, sir,” among other things he said, “I wonder 
there’s never been a law to protect farmers in that way. 
If I was to go to the Legislature, I’d make it my main busi- 
ness to try to get one passed ; that I would. Poor Dollar! 
He’s lying out there in the yard somewhere, not even 
dreaming of what’s coming, and I can’t tell you how it would 
relieve me if I could feel that maybe he is innocent, and 
that it was some other dog. Of course that’s impossible, 
I suppose; but somehow I naturally love that dog. You 
know people, especially an old bachelor like me, that’s got 
nothing else to pet, how he’ll get attached to such things ! 
Pshaw! Come, let’s wet that other eye.” 

As he rose, after a restrained, mournful cough, Mr. Kil- 
gore thought that he saw a tear almost ready to fall from 
the eye which, with such fitness all around, it was proposed. 
to moisten. To the resentment, that before now was clean 
gone, succeeded profound, even affectionate, respect for 
the host. 

When the soothing regale was over, regarding him with 
sternness eminently inoffensive, Mr. Kilgore said: _ 

“ Gen’l Snow, I shall not kill that dog, because I’ve 
come to the conclusion in my mind that he’s not guilty of 
the above. Come to think of it, that dog of your’n have 
not the jewlap were on that dog that run into my sheep. 
And I want to tell you, Gen’! Snow, that I respect you, sir, 
and that I never heard a man talk farrer nor squarrer nor 
behave politer on—on the present occasion, sir; I respect 
you, sir, and I bid you far’well, sir, Gen’l Snow.” 

Mr. Evans, who used to tell this incident with much 
unction, often said about thus: 


“The Gen’l was perfect certain in his mind the dog 


weren’t guilty, because he’d got up that morning long be- 
fore sun-up, and Dollar, that sleeps on the back piazza, met 
him when he come out and nothing amiss. But he saw 
how to deal with such a fellow as Johnny Kilgore, a-mean- 
ing to not let on but what he believed him, and then set to 
’suage him down if he could, and if he couldn’t, he was 
going to make his nigger boy, Benjy, hide the dog, and then, 
if any rumpus was cut up, to send for the sheriff to come 
and take Johnny out the house. You may ask Johnny 
to-day, and he’ll tell you Gen’! Snow is a fa’r, sq’ar, polite 
gentleman as he ever want to come up with.” 


The Spectator 


In moving about New York, the Spectator has observed that 
_ the lack of facilities for getting from place to place quickly and 
comfortably is having a decided and much-to-be-regretted effect 
upon the manners of the people. Americans used to be con- 
sidered the politest people in the world,’and of Americans 
New Yorkers were the flower. Real politeness is, to be sure, 
but the expression of kindliness of heart, and it ought not to 
depart entirely on account of mere physical discomfort. But the 
continuous discomfort to which travelers in New York are sub- 
jected is very wearing. Time was, and not a very great while 
ago—for the Spectator, who has not yet crossed the threshold of 
middle life, can well remember it—when a woman, young or old, 
plain or fair, would not be permitted to stand in a car, no matter 
how crowded the car might be. But nowadays, unless a woman 
be transcendently beautiful, or quite venerable with age, she 
has very little chance in either the surface cars or elevated 
trains of getting a seat. That an admiration for beauty and a 
reverence for age still have the power to make men move from 
their comfortable seats shows that they are not lost entirely to 
all consideration for others. And while not all is lost, every- 
thing may be saved. But the manners of the men in New York 
can be rescued only by the early completion of some system of 
rapid transit which shall be at once rapid and comfortable. 

The Spectator has also observed, in the crowded trains in 
which he is so unfortunate as very frequently to be a passenger, 
that there is a kind of etiquette of elevated railroad rudeness. 
For instance, in the street, in a drawing-room, or anywhere else 
except in an elevated car, if one man wishes to pass another 
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one, he says, in a civil tone, “ Pardon me, but mayI pass you?” 
and then each makes a little concession, so th:t there shall be 
as small an amount of discomfort to the other as possible. But 
such considerate politeness is rarely seen in these crowded cars. 
When one ventures to be polite, he is looked upon as a nui- 
sance by the others. They frown upon him, and punch him 
with their elbows, and treat him with the same kind of consider- 
ation that the toughs have for a tenderfoot in a Western mining 
camp. The proper, or rather the prevailing, etiquette is to but- 
ton one’s coat tightly and push through, elbowing to rig:t and 
to left, and frowning upon any one who presumes to even look a 
remonstrance. The other day—one of those deceiving days 
when the sun promised to shine, but a mixture of rain and snow 
fell instead—The Spectator went down town, and wore his best 
trousers. On the elevated train—and it wasn’t a crowded train 
either—a young man sitting next put his foot up over his knee, 
rubbing now and again the sole of his foot upon the Spectator’s 
new trousers. The young man was remonstrated with ; he said, 
with an air that was not bland, “I guess it’s my foot.” “Yes,” 
said the Spectator, “it is your foot, but these are my trousers.” 
And the Spectator sincerely hopes that the young man has 
learned a lesson that he will remember as long and as well as he 
knows that his own awkward feet are his own. 

There is a foolish idea, that prevails to a greater or less extent 
in the East, that the people in the West are not as polite as they 
might be. The Spectator was recently in Chicago, not having 
been there before for seven or eight years. The weather was 
trying enough during this visit to have spoiled the temper and ~ 
corrupted the manners of even an extraordinarily amiable per- 
son. But the Spectator never had any difficulty at all in getting 
information from whoever he asked. Men would stop on the 
street and point out the directions with great minuteness, and 
there was a cheerful and amiable alacrity in doing this, in marked 
contrast to the impatience of men interrupted in like manner on 
the streets in New York or any other Eastern city. When I 
asked about this, I was told that pride had as much to do with 


this as amiability. Your genuine Chicagoan is proud of his 


town and everything that is in it, and if there is a stranger 
around who wants to find a certain place or see a certain thing, 
the Chicago man feels it his bounden duty to do all he can to 
further the wishes of the sojourner. Ona train of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad—probably the worst railroad, by the way, in all 
the wide world—the Spectator noticed two young men whose 
spick-and-span appearance made it almost certain that they were 
New Yorkers, and their clear complexions indicated that they - 
had been in Chicago only a little while, for they had not become 
begrimed with the all-prevailing dirt. They were evidently going 
out to the World’s Fair grounds, and they were uncertain as to 
which station they should alight at. Neither the brakeman nor 
the conductor appeared to take any interest in helping these 
young men out of their quandary, but as soon as the other pas- 
sengers in the car knew that these strangers were in a quandary 
there were volunteers a-plenty to give them all the information 
they could desire. One very pretty young lady moved across 
the car and stood up and advised the young men to get off at 
Sixty-third Street instead of at some other station. 


And in the World’s Fair ground itself the visitor comes upon 
the politest body of men to be found anywhere in this country. 
These are called the Columbian Guards, and are under the com- 
mand of Colonel Rice, of the regular army. The discipline is — 
that of the regular army, but the men really present a very much 
It is 
likely that they are better paid, and Colonel Rice, in securing 
them, probably had better material to select from than the 
recruiting officers usually have. They are certainly very much 
better dressed than the soldiers of our army, and present what 
might be called a more natty appearance ; but it is the manner 
of these men which is so pleasant to contemplate. There is no 
brusqueness and no roughness, but every inquiry is answered as 
though it were a pleasure to answer it. Colonel Rice deserves 
to be congratulated upon the efficient body of men he has organ- 
ized in so short a while. : 
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The Home 


‘Strengthening the Things that 
Remain” 


The Columbus spirit, or the spirit of discovery, is in- 
herent in the human race. To be the first to develop an 
idea—social, commercial, literary, artistic—gives a sense of 


satisfaction that none but the originator can know. This — 


tendency of the human heart has led to the multiplying of 
societies, clubs, organizations, until we are well-nigh buried 
under them. Pure intelligence pauses before it lends itself 
to the furthering of new enterprises. It stops to ask, “Is 
there not already the machinery to carry out this idea?” 
It prefers always to lend itself to strengthening and 
increasing that form of good with which the public is 
familiar, by enlarging its influence, rather than to educating 
the public to grasp a new idea. It prefers to be a working 
force, rather than to expend itself in creating the necessary 
machinery to put another idea into working form. 
- Women especially are the sinners in the multiplying of 
organizations. Without half investigating, impulsive women 
will start a new enterprise, the object of which can be just 
as well accomplished, and much more quickly, through an 
organization already existing. Often this is due to entire 
ignorance of the organizations already in existence, or to a 
superficial knowledge or a lack of insight which prevents 
these women from seeing the possibility of their idea being 
carried out by an existing organization as a part of its 
work. Sometimes, of course; it is pure selfishness, the 
desire to place the capital ‘‘I” where it will be most fre 
quently seer: 

Life in its simplest form makes too many demands upon 
each individual for strength of body and mind to be use- 
lessly expended. Economy is honorable, whether used in 
behalf of purse, or on=’s own strength, or the strength of 
the world. Intelligence should be as conscientious in de- 
manding the expenditure of strength and money in behalf 
of an enterprise or project, as it always is in the expend- 
ing of its own purse and money. The prodigal are the 
thoughtless and the selfish. 

“‘ Strengthening the things that remain ” is a wise motto ; 
it will do more to simplify life at home and abroad than 


appears at first reading. Thoughtful women today see 


that what women stand in need of is not enlargement of 
opportunity, but conservation of time, thought, strength, 
and money. We too often are like children after their 
release from the schoolroom. They run screeching and 
screaming into the playground, running here and there 
without design or object, and then suddenly, just before the 
bell rings, they begin to organize for games. The advan- 
tage is that they have tried their strength of lungs and mus- 
cles, but valuable time has been lost. When a new enterprise 
is projected, the first question should be, “Is it necessary ? 
Is not this already being done? If it is not, would it 
not be possible to accomplish this end through some 
society, club, association, now formed and running?” 
What we all need to learn to-day is how to walk in the 
ranks and keep step. If we all aim to be major-generals, 
there will be nobody left to execute orders. It is far better 
and much easier to become a new recruit in a regiment 
than to organize a new regiment. You are sure to have 
both drilled and undrilled soldiers to follow with the banner, 
and it takes a long time to teach the latter to obey orders and 


‘keep step; and until this is done, the organizer’s force is 


not used to accomplish his object, but to get ready to 
accomplish it. 
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Letter-Writing 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


' “Tf letter-writers are born, not made,” a bright young 
student wrote to an older friend, * there is no hope for me. 
Put a sheet of note-paper before me, and my mind instantly 
becomes its rival in blankness.”’ 

What is such a person to do? Stop trying? But she 
understands how large a part letters play in modern life ; 
how that without them strangers whose lives might touch 
and enrich her own must ever run at parallel lines, acquaint- 
ances that might bring joy and inspiration into life are 
speedily forgotten, and prized friendships gradually lose 
strength and perish. She is aware that without letters 
wearisome, time-taking calls and journeys are necessitated, 


business is impeded, carelessness is unjustly attributed, 


and many of the most graceful and helpful thoughts of 
mankind go forever unsaid. No wonder, then, that she 
inquires sadly if letter-writers are indispensably ‘ born.” 
There is always a way to everything desirable, and every 
person has herself to thank if she does not in some degree 


reach her goal. Letter-writing is as easy as penmanship 


when one has learned how, and to the uninitiated is perhaps 


_ the simpler of the two. 


What to say and how to say it constitute the whole art. 


-It is always advisable, when a letter is received, to note 


down upon the envelope the questions to be answered or 
the points about which one wishes to reply. Related sub- 
jects spring up in the mind at the first reading of a letter, 
and if these are jotted down also, one will be supplied with 
a considerable amount of the necessary “what.” The 
letter will be brighter and more spontaneous, partaking of 
the give-and-take of conversation, if it is answered at once ; 
but if the reply is delayed, the memoranda on the envelope 
will somewhat atone for the break in the social chain. | 

Attention to these points will successfully bridge over 
the gulf of a beginning. Then letters to friends should 
always contain a little of the personal news for which real 
friends always care. Beware, however, of tedious details, 
dwell upon the bright rather than the dark side of life, and 
avoid repetition. 

*‘ Quotations,” George Eliot says, “are the torture-screws 
of correspondence.” One can make another feel that she 
is interested in her pursuits without pages of interrogations ; 
and yet a single question, skillfully put, may be the key- 
note to a whole letter of reply, and bring out an ambition 
or an experience of which you most wish to hear. 

The friendly letter is a fitting place to comment upon a 
concert or an exhibition or the Jast new book. Do not 


fancy that bare lists of titles are entertaining; but your 


personal opicion of a work, briefly given, or a quotation 
that appeals to you, can hardly fail to interest your friend. 
' Gossip is altogether out of place in a letter. Not only 
is it in execrable taste, but set down in black and white will 
more than likely be used to woik harm to yourself and 
others ; but pleasant comment upon those known to whom 
you write is most welcome. Emerson says that the “ very 
abstaining to repeat and credit the fine remark of our 
friend is thievish ;” and every fine remark is sure to cas: 
reflected credit upon the one who passes it on. 

To younger friends, bits of information and kirdly ad- 
vice, delicately given and more or less disguised, are often 
of great help tothe recipient. ‘I would rather you would 
tell me than not,” a sensitive boy once replied to an elder 
sister of his chum, who was asking pardon for giving him 


so many suggestions, ‘for you somehow seem to say it 


more to yourself than to me.” 

So much-for the “ what.” The “how” is not less 
important. ‘ There is nothing so neat,’ says dear old Sir 
Thomas More, “that will not be’ made insipid by incon- 
siderate loquacity; so also there is nothing in itself so 
insipid that you cannot season it with grace and wit if you 
give it a little thought.” Alas! too many people fancy 
that thought is an unnecessary commodity in letter-writing, 
and that such a process as composing an attractive open- 
ing, rearranging a tumbled sentence, or rewriting an 
uncomplimentary clause is undignified. On the contrary, 
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facility comes by no other means, and the person who says 
that she cannot write an interesting letter confesses that 
she is too lazy or too indifferent to her friend to give the 
letter just such attention. | 

The person who is really anxious to cultivate this happy 
art should read the letters of Lamb and Cowper, observe 
their substance and style, and for a time imitate their 
forms and expression. Such an act is as legitimate as fol- 
lowing the copies of a writing-master. The student event- 
ually acquires a style of his own, but it is built, of neces- 
sity, upon the study of the best models. | 

Of this quality of chirography as an essential part of 
letter-writing nothing has been said. That, as well as the 


other adjuncts—stationery, addresses, seals—falls without 


our pale. We cannot resist, however, a plea for legibility 
and established forms, that the medium of our written 
communication may be kept as transparent as possible. 
The “ how” is ever breaking through the “ what,” and the 
cultivated letter-writer is never above paying attention to 
such details. : 

With these suggestions, then, my dear young lady, I beg 
you to take courage and try again. ‘ The strenuous soul 


hates cheap successes,” and the letter-writer is made, not — 


born. | 
A Bit of Eugénie’s Lace 
By Sarah J. Russel 


From a French court to an American shop, from the 
person of a woman stately, gracious, the center of admira- 
tion, living in an atmosphere throbbing with excitement, 
intrigue, and ambition, to a lay figure shut up in a glass 
case, guarded by detectives, and gazed at by a throng of 
busy, practical women who stop for only a moment, then 
go on to find the latest fashion or greatest bargain—such 
has been the fate of a piece of lace only forty-five inches 
wide and six and a half yards long, and worth $100,000, 
which was lately on exhib.tion in one of New York’s large 
dry-goods stores. It is white, as fine and airy as a cobweb, 
one of those marvels of elaborate, lifelong work which this 
age of “effect” looks upon with wondering eyes. But 
beautiful as the lace is in itself, its associations give it the 
larger part of its commercial value, and make the sympa- 
thetic looker-on forget this in thinking of the unhappy 
woman to whom it first belonged. 

Finished shortly before the Franco-Prussian war, the 
Empress wore it only a few times before she had to leave 
Paris and all that belonged to the days of her glory. An 
account of her flight has recently been given by a French- 
man who was then a government officer in Paris, and who, 
from motives of sympathy and chivalry, was eager to give 
the unhappy Empress any help in his power. He went to 
the palace to tell her so, but she, deserted by those who 
had been her devoted slaves in the day of her prosperity, 
had gone to her dentist, an American, for assistance, and 
by his help she was able to leave France. At the Tuile- 
ries the young officer found the private apartments of the 
Empress in the greatest confusion, and. learned that she 
had taken nothing with her. ‘Gone without even a pocket- 
handkerchief,” said the weeping chambermaid. So her 
zealous would-be friend took upon himself the charge of 
the personal property, and, with the help of his man-servant, 
packed everything valuable, part of which was sent to the 
Empress, part stored and kept for her until after the war. 
He gives a very amusing account of his packing, and 
doubtless this same bit of lace was one of the “ feminine 
belongings, which certainly had never previously been 
treated so unceremoniously and so rudely.” : 

Upon the receipt of the first consignment of fifteen 
boxes, the young officer received a line of gratitude from 
the Empress, but in the ten years that followed he heard 
nothing more, and when he then sent in his bill for the 
expenses incurred, it was paid; there was no expression 
of gratitude ; as he said, “‘ We are quits.” 

But, thoroughly ungrateful as Eugénie showed herself to 
all those who helped her in this time of her trouble, no one 
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the appointed day the changes were made. 
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can now feel anything but pity for a woman so bowed . 


down by sorrow and misfortune. The writer had the good 
fortune to see her once in Amsterdam, where she went 
to consult a famous doctor. As we were waiting in the 
hall of a large hotel, some one whispered, ‘‘ Here comes 
Eugénie,” and instinctively we free-born Americans rose to 
our feet as an elderly woman entered, followed by a com- 
panion. As she passed us we bowed, and, without looking 
directly at us, she responded by a gracious, stately bend of 
the body, a movement which at once suggested the queen, 
though there was nothing else in her appearance to do so. 
She was dressed perfectly simply in black, and walked 
supported by a cane, for she is a great sufferer from rheu- 
matism, and her gray hair framed a face worn and hag- 
gard, expressive of years of ceaseless sorrow and pain. 
Still there were left in her face some traces of former 
beauty, and the graceful poise of the head on the shoulders, 
and a something in the carriage which suggested a pride 
that refused to bend even under the cruel hand of physical 
pain, gave that elderly figure a character of distinction 
that a to belong as a birthright to those who wear the 
purple. 

All she had has gone from her—throne, family, and 
home—and she lives an exile in a foreign land. Ah, 
deserted queen! even that priceless lace, once yours, and 


all that it implies, could tempt no one to wish to exchange 


a safe equality for the dangers,and tragic sorrows of those 
whose cruel fate has placed them on a throne. : 


_A Step Forward 


Cleveland, O., has taken a wise step. It has abolished 
in the public schools examinations for promotion. Every 
observing, thinking person knows that an examination is 
no real test of a pupil’s ability. The onby test that is true 
is the record of the student’s work shown each day. The 
mental strain that even small children are compelled to 
endure in most schools twice a year is a nerve-destroying, 
cruel, unnecessary torture. The writer remembers a school 
in Connecticut which for years had followed the old prac- 
tice of semi-annual examinations preceding promotion. 
Fortunately, the principal, who had been most strenu- 
ous in demanding that this heathenish practice should 
be followed, was followed by a teacher who was made 
a teacher by God and by training. He announced three 
months preceding the usual time for examination that 
there would be no examinations at the close of the term, 
that the pupils from the several grades would be promoted 
on the judgment of the teacher, that those who were not 
able to keep up with the class when promoted would be 
dropped back, and that the teacher would be expected to fit 
these to pass into the higher grade and remain there at the 
close of the next term. This plan was followed. Of course 
due announcement was made to the children. Those old 
enough were made to understand that their examination 
was going on each day, and it was the record of the term’s 
work that would promote them, not the chance results of a 
good memory and cramming. The promotions took place, 
each teacher acting on her own honor during the entire term. 

The result of this system was that neither teachers 
nor pupils were nervously exhausted. There was no 
omission of lessons because. of examinations; the work 
went quietly on in each department or class-room, and on 
The afternoon 
preceding the change each teacher told her pupils to come 
into her room as usual the next morning, and then it was 
announced who would be compelled to remain another 
term in the room because of poor work. It was a great 
surprise to tae older ones,. who did not believe that the new 
plan would be followed. There were tears and protests, 
but they carried no weight. The effect of this natural sys- 
tem was shown in that school in two years’ time. The 
grade throughout the entire school was raised; a new 
spirit of work as well as of harmony developed between 
teachers and teachers, as well as between teacher and > 
pupil. What was done in a graded school in a New Eng- 
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land village can be done in a city school. Of course the 
character of the teacher is the only guarantee of true work, 
for under this system her work is tested by the next above 
her, and not by marks which really have no value, because 
the conditions under which they were made were not nor- 
mal. If she is a true teacher, she does her work thoroughly. 
In this case three boys who had been irregular in attend- 
ance, as well as unpunctual and indifferent in the -school- 
room, and so were not promoted, were roused up to such 
an extent through mortification as well as ambition that 
before half the term was completed, with the aid of the 
teacher, they were doing the same work as those who 
had been promoted, and at the next promotion skipped the 


_ mext grade, once more marching shoulder to shoulder with 


their former companions. 


A Specter of Ugliness 


According to the newspapers, we aré threatened with the 
return of the hideous and uncomfortable crinoline or 
hoop-skirt. Certain it is that the width that the skirts are 
made at the bottom will compel the wearing of a more 
substantial skirt than the silk, which was so comfortable 
because of its softness and lightness. But the fullness of 
the skirt of to-day becomes. perfectly hideous when it falls 
around the feet without any stiffness, It is said that both 
Felix and Redfern condemn crinoline, and one of them 
has said that he would go out of business rather than 


make a garment to be worn over it. The weight of the. 


skirts is considerably increased by the stiff interlining 
which the present cut makes necessary. It is stated that 
Mr. Redfern has said that the dressmakers of to-day are not 
the authorities that they were a few years ago; that now 
women insist on having their own ideas followed out in 
the making of their clothes. It.is to be hoped that women 
will withstand this attempt to reintroduce a hideous and 
unnatural garment. There is the usual number of individ- 
ual protests against the increAsing of the weight and full- 
mess of skirts, and yet each woman seems to yield upon 
having a new garment made. The indications point to 
skirts heavily trimmed. Already lined bands of velvet 
and satin are used that extend from the waist to the hem 
of the skirt. Little-ruffles have also made their appear- 
ance, and are gradually creeping higher and higher up the 
skirt. The same tendency to fullness of trimming shown 
in the skirts is shown in the sleeves. Recently a dress- 
maker succeeded in putting a fullness of thirty-six inches 
into the armhole of a dress to be worn by a medium-sized 
woman ; when completed and on the wearer, the effect of 
this enormous fullness was perfectly grotesque. There was 
no style or beauty about the entire dress. It is urged that 
the fullness of the sleeves, and the trimming over the 
shoulder, increasing the width of the shoulder, reduce the 
size of the waist. Not long ago, at the theater, a woman 
was compelled to sit sidewise, as the width of her own 
shoulders and the increased width of crinoline-lined trim- 
ming that dropped over the shoulders from the tops of her 


sleeves made it impossible for her to sit straight on her © 


chair. There was not room for her shoulders between her 
meighbors. What possible beauty could there be in such 
distortion ? = 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, of the Hemingway Gymnasium of 
Harvard, has, as is well understood, been accumulating 
measurements of the students. From these Dr. Sargent 
has made up the average measurements for the typical 
men and women of the time, and figures are being modeled 
on these measurements by Mr. Kitson and Miss Theo 
Ruggles. Dr. Sargent, in commenting on these, says: “A 
hundred years from now this will serve as a sort of base- 
line by which to measure the physical advancement or de- 
terioriation of the race. The measurements from which 
these figures will be taken are not sectional, as they are 
taken at the Summer School to the College and to the 
Annex.” 
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From the Day’s Mail 
Will you kindly ask your readers to contribute through the 


paper a recipe for old-fashioned steamed Indian pudding, and 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


I add to the list of answers to “A Perplexed Housekeeper” 
that a small quantity of carbolic acid in three times the amount 
of warm water will clean brownstone and also remove the green 
formation that has so much troubled householders in our cities 
the past few years. E. M. T. 


Last summer several readers of The Christian Union 
offered to give vacations to girls working in shops or fac- 
tories who were willing to assist in housework in return for 
their board. A society known as the Helping Hand Vis- 
itors’ Club has opened, at 15 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York City, a good medium for this exchange of favors. 


There was lately received at The Christian Union office 
a check for $10 from Mrs. M. D. S., to be used to buy some 
article of furniture at Cherry Vale. A letter was sent to 
her hotel address acknowledging the receipt of the money, 
but it has been returned. If possible, the money will be 
used to purchase a picture for the walls of the new sitting- 
room. It may have to be used for a less esthetic purpose. 


Dear Christian Union: 

I am indebted to Lucy Elliot Keeler’s Open Letter on American 
History for a number of suggestions which will be helpful to me 
in the preparation of a course of reading for my boys. 

I am especially pleased with the first suggestion—* broad 
views,” the relation of events rather than minute details. But 
‘Dear Alice ” should be on her guard lest the relation of 
events be confused; for, surely, “the upheaval which over- 
threw the rule of the French on this continent” was not the 
“sequel” to “the great uprising under Pontiac.” This is fol- 
lowing the “thread” backward. Truly, there is “no guide like 
Parkman here.” 

As a “ first essential,” I believe Davidson’s Reference History — 
of the United States (Ginn & Co.) is of great value y? a _ 


1. Where can I get hold of some account of “ Free Kinder- 
garten ” work and its results? 2. Where can I find description 
of ** Toynbee Hall ” and similar institutions? 3. Through whom 
can I secure annual reports of ‘College Settlement Associa- 
tion”? Perhaps you can further help one who is seeking light 
on modern philanthropic methods. F. S. H. 

1. By writing to the Secretary of the Free Kindergarten 
Association in any large city—San Francisco, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, New York. 2. Write to Mr. Robert 
A.:Wood, Andover House, Boston, Mass. Mr. Wood has 
been a resident at Toynbee Hall, and has written fully on 
the subject. 3. Write to the College Settlement, 95 Riv- 
ington Street, New York City. 


Frequently readers of The Christian Union write asking 
where they can send reading matter—books, papers, and 
magazines. It has not always been easy to find just the 
right place for this reading matter, but this difficulty no 
longer exists, as a society known as the Cheer and Com- 
fort Society has been formed in New York. Through the 
generosity of the proprietor of the Hotel de Logerot, 128 
Fifth Avenue, a room in that hotel has been placed at the 
disposal of the Society. The object is to collect and dis- 
tribute reading matter for invalids and intelligent people 
who have not the means to buy literature. The Secretary 
is Mrs. L. A. Marckwald, 128 Fifth Avenue. Membership 
fees are $1 per year, to meet the cost of remailing. 
Another excellent way to dispose of periodicals, papers, 
and books is to send them to the Church Periodical 
Club, 16 East Forty-fourth Street, New York City, 
which asks for Bibles, hymnals, prayer-books, and periodi- 
cals for distribution among poor churches and Sunday- 
schools in the West and South. Packages must be sent 
prepaid, and can be sent by mail, express, or freight. 
Doubtless the Secretary would gladly furnish names and 
addresses of ministers and churches to those who would 
prefer to establish a direct communication with the persons, 
churches, or schools they wished to benefit. 
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The Final Voyage of the “ Petrel ” 


In Two Parts—II. 
By Matthew White, Jr. 


If Bert had not been shivering already from contact with 
his water-soaked clothes, he would have shuddered at the 
prospect before them. But he knew they were helpless, 
and that to express this new fear would only terrify Charlie 
the more. So he compressed his lips tightly, sent up a 
silent prayér for aid from above, and awaited the outcome. 

‘‘ Where are we, Bert ?” asked Charlie, presently, arous- 
ing himself from the sort of stupor into which he had sunk. 

‘¢ Down in the harbor, There are fewer boats here, so 
we’re pretty nearly out of danger.” 

“ But where are we going? It seems to me I’ve been 
bere for hours. ° 
and my teeth are fairly chattering with the cold.” 

- Keep up your heart, Charlie. Maybe we'll bring up 
on Staten Island or against the shore at Bay Ridge.” 

This was what Bert said, and he thought there was a 
possibility of it, but in his heart he had to admit that the 
strongest current would probably set to the center of the 
Narrows and sweep them with it out into the bay. 

_ And this is just what happened, although it was so dark 
that the boys did not realize it until the Petrel began to 
rise and fall with the waves. 

« What is that, Bert ?” cried Charlie, suddenly. ‘ There 
wasn’t any steamboat passed us, was there? Don’t you 
feel those waves ?” 

Bert did not reply on the instant. He was trying to 
think what to say. 

But Charlie had already guessed the truth, 

*‘ Tt’s the ocean !” he cried. ‘ We’re being swept out to 
sea, Oh, Bert, Bert! what shall we do? And I’m not fit 
to die. I made you come out with me against your will. 
I must have another chance, I tell you!” 

‘‘We’re not lost yet, Charlie,” returned Bert, reassur- 
ingly. ‘ Do you notice it’s almost stopped raining now? 
And look over there at that star. It’s clearing off.” 

‘‘ But how is that going to help us ?” 

“Why, it’s moonlight, you know, and any boat that 
passes near by can see us.” 

*‘ But there are no boats out here. 
to drift out into the ocean now.”’ 

This was too true. The lights on shore were being left 
further and further behind. The next minute the dismal 
sound of the bell-buoy broke on the boys’ ears. 

“If we could only hold on to that!” Bert exclaimed, 
suddenly. 

But they drifted by just out of reach. 

Bert had no words with which to encourage his compan- 
lon now. He closed his eyes for an instant, and uttered 
another prayer for that help which they were powerless to 
give themselves. 


See, we’re beginning 


Charlie still clung to him convulsively, but had relapsed . 


into despairing silence. It was odd how these two had 
changed places in the past hour. When all was serene, 
Charlie was very lordly in his ways, and took the lead; 
now he was only too willing to yield the latter to Bert. 

Time passed, and the strange craft, with the two boys 
sitting astride of it facing each other, drifted on and on, 
sliding up and down the undulating sea. This rocking 
added a new danger to the situation, as the castaways were 
obliged to exercise great care to keep from slipping off into 
the water. 

In one way this was a blessing to them, as it kept their 
minds occupied and prevented useless brooding over their 
fate. Once Charlie lost his balance and would have rolled 
into the water had not Bert grasped him, at the risk of 
losing his own hold on the boat. As it was, there was an 
instant when both came near being swept away. 


Bert had scarcely regained his breath when he expended 


a good deal of it in a shout. 

‘* Look there, Charlie !” he cried. “ Down in the direc- 
tion of Long Branch! See that light! It’s on a vessel, 
and she’s coming this way! Cheer up! We’ll soon be 
out of this !” 7 
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Both boys watched the light grow larger with an intent- 
ness that seemed to put their whole soul into their eyes. 
But presently there came a limit to its growth, and then it 
began to dwindle. The ship, of whatever it was that car- 
ried it, had turned in at the channel near the point of the 
Hook, and was now rapidly going away from them. 

Bert’s heart was heavy within him. Were they to be 
left to perish, then, after all, as the result of a mere after- 
noon’s pleasuring? It could so easily not have been! He 
remembered wavering as to whether he should ask Charlie 
Foster or George Wray to pass the holiday with him. 

**T can’t hold on much longer.” Charlie’s teeth were 
chattering so that he could scarcely frame the words. “ And 
what’s the use of holding on, anyway?” he added, bitterly. 
‘‘ It’ll be all the same in the end. If we don’t slip off and 
drown we'll only starve to death.” 

‘You mustn’t talk that way, Charlie,” rejoined Bert, 
feeling that this mood of his companion was harder to bear 
than his hysterical one. “It’s nonsense to talk about our 
starving. Why, as soon as morning comes we're sure to 
be picked up. This part of the bay is crowded with vessels.” 

“But we’re not in the bay now,” persisted Charlie. 
“We're right out on the Atlantic, and I tell you I’m, get- 
ting weaker every second. Oh, Bert, I don’t mean what I 
said just now! I don’t know what I’m saying half the 
time. I—I ought to pray. It’s my fault you’re here. 
Quick! I’m going again.” 

He clutched Bert with a grip of desperation, and then 
fell unconscious from terror across his lap. He came to 
in a minute or two, but would not sit up again. He kept 
his face hidden, and every once in a while uttered a moan 
of despair. 

And thus the night wore away. Charlie slept by snatches, 
but Bert dared not close his eyes lest he should slip from 
his position. Now and then he saw the lights of a vessel, 
but it was always at too great a distance to be hailed. 

Just as it began to grow light Bert gave a glad cry. 

” Charlie, Charlie !” he exclaimed, shaking his compan- 
ion, ‘ we’re coming to land !” 

Each time they were lifted to the summit of a roller he 
could see a strip of sandy beach, which momentarily grew 
closer. A strong northeast wind had sprung up and was 
blowing them directly toward the shore. 

Soon they could hear the crash of the breakers, and Bert 
was not so sure that their nearness to the land was to 
prove their salvation. 

‘We'll be dashed to pieces!” cried Charlie. ‘“ You 
must do something, Bert, to keep us from going in among 
them.” 

But there was no means of doing anything. The wind | 
had now become a gale. The reddish tints of the rising 
sun had been blotted out by storm-clouds scurrying over 
from the west. 

Most of the perils the castaways had been through dur- 
ing that eventful night had been of the passive sort; now 
they were to be subjected to danger in most active ‘form. 
Charlie cowered before it, and was whimpering like a 
frightened dog. Bert shut his teeth together, took a firmer 
grip on the Petrel’s keel, and awaited the outcome with all 
the fortitude he could muster. 

It was not long in coming. The rain began to fall in 
torrents. The boys could scarcely see the shore through 
the blinding sheets of water. But they knew it was very 
close, for above the pattering of the drops about them they 

could hear the boom of the breakers. 

“ Hold on tight, for your life, Charlie!” shouted Bert. 

The next instant they were lifted high in the air, and 
then it seemed to Bert as if he had been placed inside 
the mouth of a cannon and fired off. 

The velocity with which he was shot through the water 
bereft him of consciousness for an instant ; the next thing 
he knew was that his hands were being thrust deep into 
the sand, and then that there was a mighty force pulling 
him back. 

He knew that it was the treacherous undertow of a sea’ 
reluctant to give up its victim. He spread his fingers and’ 
dug them into the sand for dear life. But the stuff came 
away in them, and for one awful second he knew that he 
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was powerless to stay his progress back into that element 
from which he had only just escaped. 

But suddenly something else did this for him. Hecame 
in violent contact with an object lying on the beach. The 
shock stunned him for an instant; then, as the waters 
rushed on and left him, he opened his eyes and saw that the 


hulk of a wrecked vessel, half submerged in the sand, had 


caught him as the undertow was carrying him out. He 
quickly made his way out of the reach of the next wave, 
and just as he gained the low bluff, out of which grew 
tufts of coarse sea-grass, he heard his name called. 

Charlie was lying on the sand not ten paces away from 
him. Bert went over and dropped down beside him.- 

“Oh, Bert!” he exclaimed, ‘I was sure you were gone. 
I saw you roll back down the beach. I can’t tell you how 
I felt. Then when you struck that wreck I thought you 
would be killed.” 

‘“‘ There’s no killing us, I guess, Charlie,” returned Bert, 
with a smile, squeezing the water out of his coat. ‘ We’ve 
gone through so much. But didn’t that undertow catch 
you, too?” 

“‘ Not so much but that I could fight against it and get 
on my feet. I guess I was. thrown higher up the beach 
than you were. But.the Petrel’s done for,” and Charlie 
pointed to several dark objects the waves were tossing up 
on the shore here and there. 

“We ought to be very grateful for our deliverance,” said 
Bert, reverently. 

“I'd be willing to be still more grateful,” returned 
Charlie, “if I could get my breakfast. I don’t see much 
prospect of any around here.” 

The spot where the boys had been cast was indeed a 
desolate one. The nearest house to be seen was the light- 
house at the end of the Hook, and that looked to be miles 
away. 

“ And we stand no chance of getting back to New York 
to-day if we did walk there,”’ said Bert. ‘ There’s no regu- 
lar boat, you know.” 

‘‘ But there’s a railroad here somewhere, isn’t there ?” 
asked Charlie. | 

“Yes, but we’ve got to go the other way to strike it. 
Come on; we might as well start at once.” 

‘* But how far do you suppose we will have to go?” 
rejoined Charlie. ‘I’m so faint now I can hardly move.” 

“TI don’t know. It can’t be more than two or three 
miles.”’ | 

Bert had risen to his feet, but Charlie was still stretched 
out on the sand. 

“Two or three miles!” he repeated. “Oh, Bert, we 
can’t walk that in our condition.”’ 

“We must,” was Bert’s response. “If we stay here help 
won’t come to us.” 

Charlie could not but see that he was right, so he got 
on his feet, and they started off, the rain beating down 
upon them pitilessly and the wind sweeping over the low- 
lying stretch of sand with unchecked fury. But, although 
the way was toilsome, Bert urged his companion on. He 
could not get out of his mind the anxiety of his father and 
mother, who were expected home late the previous night. 
Each added hour of his absence he knew would put a still 
heavier burden upon their hearts. 

How long it seemed since yesterday afternoon, when he 
had started out from the house with Charlie to take a 
drive! And what an insight into Charlie’s character the 
intervening experiences had given him! 

' “T can’t go another step,” Charlie suddenly moaned 
out, sinking in his tracks. ‘‘ This is worse than holding 
on to that boat.” 

“You must, Charlie,” said Bert, firmly. ‘ We’re more 
than half-way now. I feel weak too, but it won’t do to 
give out yet.” 

‘* My head is buzzing round,” Charlie went on. “ I’ve 
got a fever from all the exposure—t{! know I have; and 
I’ll die right out here in the storm.” 

At that instant the whistle of a locomotive sounded 
above the beating of the rain. | 

“See the cars!” cried Bert, pointing ahead. ‘We 
haven’t got so far to go.” ; 
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‘The sight of the railroad train appeared to inspire 
Charlie with fresh energy. He started on again, and half 
an hour later the two boys reached a village. | 

Charlie had lost all his money, but Bert had managed to 
keep most of his. They got a breakfast at the hotel, and 
in the course of the forenoon caught a train to the city. 

Bert’s first act had been to send a telegram to his father 
which read : 


All safe. Home to lunch. 


Charlie did not say much during that trip back to New 
York. He did remark, however, that Bert need not worry 
about his responsibility for the loss of the Petrel. 

* You would never have gone sailing if it had not been 
for me,’”’ he added. 

“T ought not to have gone at all,”’ Bert told his mother 
afterwards. ‘Father never expressly told me not to chop 
my hand off, but I know he wouldn’t like me to do it. If 
I had looked at the matter in this way when Charlie preo- 
posed that sail, I’d never have had a Decoration Day 
experience which I shall never forget.” 


Difficult Unloadings 


There recently arrived at Baltimore from Chicago the 
great Krupp cannon which is to be exhibited in Chicago. 
After the great gun arrived in port, the question was, 
How could it be landed? This problem was solved by 
the Maryland Steel Company. The instrument used for 
lifting the gun from the ship is called a “ shears.” Two 
of the legs are 120 feet high, the third 130 feet. The ma- 
chinery was so arranged as to drop the shears into the 
hold of the vessel, that they might grasp the cannon and 
lift it. When clear of the vessel, the cannon was slowly 
swung back to a point over the railway tracks on the 
wharf, where a specially built platform car was ready to re- 
ceive it. Of course the greatest care was used in all the 
preparations, for it would not do to raise the gun and then 


have it fall. New machinery was built at great expense. 
Before the gun was lifted a load exceeding its weight was 
lifted by the shears to test their strength and the working 
power of the hoisting machinery. It was a great triumph 
of engineering skill to move this great weight and handle 
it without accident. | ; 
Just before the landing of the Krupp gun at Baltimore 
the people of New York were deeply interested in the 
landing of the English cars which were sent over as part 
of the English exhibit at the Chicago Exposition. The 
cars were lashed to the upper deck on the voyage over. 
On arrival at the wharf a yoke with big hooks and chains 


‘was attached to a derrick, and at the signal these were low- 


ered over the cars; the hooks grasped the car—which 
weighed twenty-three tons—the machinery was again put in 
motion, and the car lifted bodily from her running gear or 
trucks into the air. Here the car was held in mid-air 
while a smaller crane picked up the running gear and low- 
éred it on to the float used for the transportation of freight 
and passengers about New York Harbor. When the run- 
ning gear or trucks were in place, the car was lowered on to 
them. The process was so slow that only two cars were 
removed during an entire day. The next difficult thing to 
move was the engine or locomotive, which had been stored 
in the forward part of the hold of the ship. The smoke- 
stack and tender had been detached, the balance of the 
locomotive being laid head downward into a long wooden 
box built to hold it steadily on the journey over, so that 


the pitching and rolling of the ship should not injure the | 
engine. ‘The moving of this engine, which weighed sixty 


‘tons, was a most delicate operation, but the preparations 
had been so carefully made that no fear was entertained 
of mishap. After the cars and locomotive were removed 
from the steamer, the train was made up and started on 
her journey to Chicago over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The English cars were completely boxed, so that they will 


not be seen on their journey through the country. The 


locomotive went on a freight train. When the entire 
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train has entered the Building. the locomo- 
tive will be put together, and the whole placed i in the best 
possible perfection of polish and care. It is expected that 
the English locomotive will bring the train back to New 
York, i in order to show American engineers her speed. 


% 


Here and 


A story is told of a little boy in New Jersey which ranks 
him among the heroes. With a young companion he was 
picking coal between the tracks of one of the New Jersey 
railroads. His companion was some feet behind him. He 
looked up and saw a train coming, and jumped to save 
his little companion, but could not. He did succeed 
_in dragging him from under the wheels of the engine, 
and, placing the wounded boy on his back, he walked one 
mile over the snow and ice until he got to the station, 
where he laid his burden down, completely exhausted. 


This incident, told of a dog from Memphis, invests it 
with almost human attributes. The dog belonged to a grocer 
living in the outskirts of the town. Early one Sunday 
morning recently the grocer was awakened by the sharp 
barking of the dog. He got up at last angrily, and, taking 
a stick, intended to whip the dog. As soon as the doors 
opened the dog bounded into the sleeping apartment and 


pulled at the clothing of the children’s bed until he pulled 


it off, and pushed the little ones with his paw down upon 
the floor. At this point the grocer found that the entire 
front of his house was in flames, and he scarcely had time 
to get his wife and children out of the house. When he 
had time to look for Jack, Jack was not to be found. He 
had lost his way in the smoke and been burned with the 
house. | 


An alligator has just been killed in Louisiana that is 
known to have been one hundred and twenty years old. In 
1773 the great-great-grandfather of the present owner of 
the plantation on which this alligator was killed purchased 
the plantation. His first work was to rid it of alligators. 
He raided a family of alligators and killed all but one, who 
escaped, leaving a portion of his tail. This alligator was 
seen from time to time and recognized because part of his 


tail was gone. The alligator was never tamed, but in a gen- 


eral way received the care and protection of each member 
of the family through the four generations. A visitor to 
the plantation saw a great alligator lying on the bank. 
He raised his gun, but it required several shots before the 
animal was killed. He was delighted with the success, 
when his host came up and showed his sorrow at what his 
guest had done. The alligator was buried on the banks 
of the stream, the entire family attending the obsequies. 


On the west coast of Africa, among the Fantis, consider- 
able excitement was caused by an employer charging one 
of his clerks with theft. The merchant claimed that he 
had shipped a certain quantity of oil to England for which 
he had received no pay. The English firm to which the 
oil was shipped insisted that they had paid for the oil, 
and the merchant accused his clerk of robbing him. This 
the clerk, a negro, denied with emphasis. The magistrate 
before whom the case was tried went very carefully over 
the evidence, reading the letters that had passed between 
the English and the African merchants. He came to the 
conclusion that the money had been paid without doubt, 
and then endeavored to find the clerk’s version of the mat- 
ter. After much cross-questioning, the clerk admitted that 
there were some scraps of paper, but no money, in a certain 
_ letter, and when asked what became of the scraps of paper, 
he said he threw them in the waste-paper basket. An 
examination of the pile of waste paper was made, when 
the English bank-notes were found; and when it was 
explained to the clerk that these represented the money, 
he was amazed. The merchant himself was not satisfied 
until the drafts had been changed into gold. He could 
not conceive how pieces of paper could have value. 
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The Cry and the Answer’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Sirs, what must I do to be saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved.—Acts xvi., 30, 31. 


The question and answer are taken from that narrative 
which has been read in our hearing this morning. Paul 
was loth to leave Palestine and enter upon his Gentile 
ministry, but, partly inspired by the Spirit of God, partly 
led by the counsels of his brethren, and partly driven by a 
providence which he could not resist, he went out into Asia — 
Minor. But be had no thought of attempting to carry the 
Gospel beyond the bounds of Asia Minor. He attempted 
to turn to the north, but was prevented; he attempted to 
turn to the south, but was estopped ; at last he reached the 
Hellespont ; and at night, as he slept, there was a vision of 
one appearing in Macedonian costume, saying, Come over 
here and help us; and he took it as the voice of God 
summoning him to still further missionary work. He 
crossed the Hellespont ; he landed in Europe. He was 
accustomed to go into the Jewish synagogue at every 
place and preach the Gospel, but there was no synagogue 
in Philippi; what to do he did not know. He remem- 
bered the particular perplexities. A crazy girl, who, accord- 
ing to the superstitions of that day, was supposed to be 
possessed of power of prophecy, followed him, and iron- 
ically cried out after him: ‘‘ These men are the servants 
of the Most High God, which show unto us the way of sal- 
vation.” The rabble followed, and the scoffers; you can 
picture the scene to yourself. At last Paul, stirred to the 
very depths of his soul by that insult to his Master, spake 
to this poor girl, and whatever evil spirit was in her 
was cast out from her and she was cured. Her masters, 
seeing that their hope of gain was gone, laid hold upon 
this Jewish stranger and brought him to the market-place, 
and, before there was tire for expostulation or explanation 
of any kind, he was stripped, and his companion, and they 
were scourged and turned over to the jailer. The jailer of 
that day was a brutal creature, so brutal that the hard and 
cynical Roman looked upon him with abhorrence and con- 
tempt. And this jailer thrust Paul and Silas down into an 
underground dungeon, lighted only by an aperture from 
the top, and then, with needless cruelty, put their feet in 
the stocks and left them there through the darkness of the 
night. And in the silence of the night a strange sound 
was heard, such as never before had been heard in that 
prison. Many a shout of laughter and many a sound of in- 
decency had gone up within those walls, doubtless; but 
now, for the first time in its history, a prayer-meeting was 
held—for two make enough for a prayer-meeting,if they 
are the right kind; and it was a praise-meeting as well as 
a prayer-meeting, and the jailer and the prisoners heard 
these voices of praise and thanksgiving from those whose 
backs were yet bleeding from the scourge, whose feet were 
yet fast in the stocks. And while they were listening and 
wondering at this strange message of men, there came the 
tread of the Almighty on the silent earth, and the earth 
itself shook in testimony of his coming, and the walls 


cracked and crumbled, and the jailer, thinking his prison- 


ers were escaping, and well knowing how, under the Roman 
law, the jailer always paid the penalty of his prisoner’s 
escape with his life, was about to slay himself, when Paul, 
seeing, perhaps by prevision, perhaps by instinct of sym- 
pathy, perhaps by prophetic knowledge, what was to occur, 
cried out with a loud voice, with sympathy for the man 
who had no sympathy for him, “ Do thyself no harm; we 
are all here.” And the jailer called for lights, and the 
guard came, bringing their flaming torches. 

What a picture, that, for a Rembrandt to paint! The 
dark dungeon ; the flaming torches giving the only illumi- 
nation ; the strange, scared faces of the prisoners; the 
hard but wondering face of the jailer! Eternity has flashed 
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itself before him, and the whole dark evil of his past and 
the greater evil of his own present nature. In that in- 
stant, as the sailor in the awful storm sometimes sees sud- 
denly what life means when he stands face to face with 
death, or the soldier suddenly understands what is the 
meaning of the eternal world and the immortal soul, so 
this. hard man, who had never before asked himself 
what is the meaning of conscience, what is the meaning of 
life, suddenly faced this great problem-—faced it because 
he faced eternity, faced it because he faced this strange 
supernal character, faced it because he faced men who in 
the hour of their imprisonment and their pain and the suf- 
fering of great injustice could sing praise to God ; and he 
cried out, “‘ Sires, what shall I do to be saved?” and the 
answer came back quick and clear, “ Have faith in the one 
and only Sire, Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’’ 

I want, then, to speak to you for a few moments this 
morning on the cry of humanity, What shall I do to be 
saved ? and on the answer of the Christ, Believe on Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved. 

What is this cry of humanity? Let us try this morning 
to get away from all theological statements and scholastic 
interpretation of it. Let us try to unroll the book of life 
and see what is the real cry of men and women and chil- 
dren as we see them about us; the real cry of our own 
hearts as we look therein. For everywhere there is this 
cry for some helper, some deliverer, some savior, some 
refuge, some resting-place, some strength, some leadership, 
some hero, something outside ourselves that shall help us. 
Go into the house of your friend and try to take her 
babe, and see how instantly the babe turns to her mother 
and clings to her mother; she wants a savior from some 


peril she knows not what. The child grows a little older, 


trots along the street at her mother’s side; a stranger 
passes ; how she clings to the mother, wanting some ref- 
uge, some help, outside herself! This child grows older ; 
still he looks for something to help him: the sister looks to 
the older sister ; the brother to the older brother ; the young, 
growing man to some stronger, better, nobler companion, 
some teacher, some fellowship, some one who shall help 
him. He marries. For what? That he may have in his 
wife an mspiration, a larger hope, a nobler life, a clearer 
vision. She marries. For what? ‘That she may have in 
her husband a strong protector who shall be in some sense 
a helper, a savior, a deliverer, a strength to her. And if 
the home be the sacred thing it ought to be, it will be har- 
bor and refuge and rest to both of them. Sorrow comes ; 
the loved form is laid in the coffin, and the flowers em- 
bower it there; the heart cries out for some human sympa- 
thy, and, though all that you can do is to go and sit silent 
by the side of your friend, saying nothing, still your friend 
hungers even for your presence, and we flock to the fune- 
ral not iv vain, because in the very presence of sympathetic 
hearts there is a reservoir of help. In sickness we send 
for the physician; in financial difficulties for the law- 
yer. Deeper difficulties come upon our hearts; we want 
the priest, the minister, to bring to us the offices of relig- 
ion. And yet with them all, with mother and father and 
brother and companion and friend and hero, with doctor 
and lawyer and minister and sacrificing friend, still the 
heart cries out for something further, something more. 

If we séek to analyze this cry of humanity for help, for 
deliverance, for succor, for refuge, for rest, I think we shall 
find first that this cry of humanity grows out of the sense of 
our ignorance. There is something pathetic in the igno- 
rance which we are in respecting all that we need to know. 
Every new child comes into the world with no inheritance 
of experience, with absolutely no knowledge of itself, no 
knowledge of the laws that govern it, whether material or 
moral. There is something pathetic in tracing the history 
of the human race, and seeing how they began with their 
stone hatchets and arrow-heads, and struggled up through 
experiment and failure and disappointment to an under- 
standing of the use of nature’s forces, the nature of law, 
the organization of the world, and the moral obligations 
of man with his fellow-man. The child, as soon as he 
begins to talk, is a perpetual interrogation mark. Heis con- 
tinually saying to his mother, “ Why?” “ What for?” until 
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the mother grows impatient and says, “ Don’t ask foolish 
questions.” Foolish questions! ‘They are so wise ques- 


_ tions that the mother cannot answer them. 


Why? why? why? How that questioning is wrung out 
of our heart by our bitter life’s experience! As we grow 
older the mystery does not grow less; it grows. greater. 
What am I? AmIa mere machine, and all my joys and 


feelings the product of my brain activity ? or am I an im- 


mortal being, with a life beyond the grave reaching into 
the far-off, infinite future? What is this world about me? 
Is it the solid thing it seems to be? or is it the mere creature 
of my dreams, and my life a long, long nightmare? What 


are these that we call laws? Whence came they? Is 


there a divine authority that speaks within me, or is the 
only authority that of society, something which I have © 
wrought out for myself? What is the meaning of this 
strange enigma that we call life? Whence come these 
dirges of sorrow? whence these strange and seeming 
injustices? Is there a God above and with us? What 


kind of a God is he? Is he a good God and a bad God? 


Or are there two Gods, a good God and a bad God? 

All these questions have come upon the human soul, 
still come upon the human soul. We want to be helped 
out of this strange perplexity in which we walk. We want 


leader and a light-giver. All the processes of education, 


all the inspiration to it, come from this sense of mystery 
and this longing for.a teacher and a truth. 
And out of this perplexity of life there comes into 


our life the strange experience of sorrow; not incident- 


ally, not coming into it now and then, but wrought into 
the very structure and fabric of life. For all life is an 
eager endeavor after something, with two results and only 
two: either we get what we want and then there comes 


‘Satiety, or we do not get what we want and then we have 


disappointment. _ Consider to day how large a proportion 


of the human race are praying, with their hands if not with 
their lips, “Give me day by day my daily bread ;” how 


many men and women are wrestling with the mere bread- 
and-butter problem; how many men and women are living 


almost on the edge of starvation; how many men even 
in prosperous America do not know where to-morrow’s 
meal will come from for their wives and little ones— 


at least cannot tell where it will come from if some 
mischance should throw them out of the day’s employment. 
We who are gathered here to-day are not of this number. 


We do not need more than to say, ‘‘ Give us week by week 


our daily bread,” or even year by year our daily bread. 
But are we satisfied ? How many in this congregation, I won- 
der—how many of us really agree with Paul, ‘‘ Having food 


and raiment, therewith Iam content”? We are all eager 


for something more. They that have solved the bread-and- 
butter problem want cake with their bread and butter; and 
those that have raiment want more tucks on their gar- 
ments. And even this man who has so much that he does 


not know what to do with it, even from him the plague and 


perplexity and sorrow of life are not taken away. I remem- 
ber once a millionaire saying to me, and the pathos of it I | 
have never forgotten, ‘‘ Mr. Abbott, it is harder work to 

keep money than it is to get it.” Spring out, then, from 
this lower and material realm up into the realm of love. 
That satisfies! That fills the heart! That rings only the 
note of joy! Does it? Why, there is not a marriage cer- 
emony in which the echo of the far-off funeral bell is not 
heard tolling in that solemn sentence, “ Till death us do 
part.” While the wedding-march is playing, and the bride 
and all her companions are robed in white and flowers, at 
the door stands Death, saying, “In a little while you, too, 
shall know your crucifixion.” ‘ As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so comfort I you, O Israel.” What heart is 
there in this house, what boy, what girl, what man, what 
woman, that has not known the longing for a mother- 
comfort in some hour of its experience! We want a com- 


fort zz our sorrow, if not /vom it. 


But deeper than this is the greater need of the soul. 


For we all are conscious of a sense of righteousness. We 
‘all have, clearly or vaguely, some form of moral ideal held 


up before us; We all have heard a voice within calling us 
to a higher life than any yet attained. If there be any 
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manhood and womanhood in us, there is some wrestling in 
our life that we may attain it, some forward urging of our- 
selves that we may get hold of this ideal that is ever fleeing 
from before us and that we never quite reach. So life is 
always a moral struggle, always a battle to get rid of the 
wrong, always an effort to be a better man, a better woman. 
And out of this perpetual endeavor and strife for some 
nobler and larger manhood there comes this double experi- 
ence : First, the sense of failure in the past—I have not 


been the man I ought to be, I have not done the things I 


ought to have done, I have left undone the things I ought 
to have done. The failures of the past confront us; they 
come like ghosts out of that past, and they will not down 
at our bidding. And, second, the sense of present weak- 
ness, the consciousness that we are not strong enough for 
the battle, able to win the victory. We did mean last 
Sunday to be truthful, but we told a lie; we did mean to 
be honest, but when we stood in the pressure and stress of 
life the dishonesty was wrung out of us; we did mean to 
be always kind, but when that little controversy with our 
wife sprang up, we shot a poisoned arrow into her heart 
and know not how to take it out again. We are always 
doing the thing we did not mean to do, and we are always 
leaving undone the things we meant to do, and the sense 
of weakness is ever present with us. And so we look for- 
ward into the future and wonder what the end will be. 
And the sense of broken life in the past and the sense of 
_ weakness in the present and the fear of the future haunt 
us; and we want a helper. : 

This seems to me, though I touch but at the surface o 
life, and know not how to read the deeper secrets of your 
heart, or even my own—this seems to me to be what 
we want to be saved from—from our ignorance, from our 
anguish in sorrow, and from our battle and our failure in the 
moral and spiritual life. Not from a wrath of God, nor a 
future hell, but from ourselves, here and now—that is the 
cry of the human soul, is it not? the real cry of your 
heart, the real longing of your life ? 

And how little ‘time I have left to myself to interpret 


the answer of the Christ, ‘“‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, © 


and thou shalt be saved ”’ ! 

He comes not to interpret the mystery of life, not to 
explain the enigma; no! but to write in ‘all this enigma 
this one word Love; to tell us that all the enigmas of life 
and all the mysteries of life and all the perplexities of life 
are enigmas and perplexities that grow out of this—that 
God’s love is so large that we cannot understand it, and 
so strong and so brave that we have not yet attained to the 
endurance of it. In that one single message, that double 
word ‘ Our Father,” the mystery of life is turned into the 
mystery of a Christmas season. The father is turned out 
of his study and the children are turned out of their 


rooms,.and the house is turned upside down, and the meals» 


are irregular, and everything is in confusion, and all is 
mystery ; but the mystery is of love and ‘the perplexity is 
of love also. And this is the message of Christ, thé 
Witness: You are in a life that is full of problem and per- 
plexity and enigma, because, more than you know how to 
ask or even think, God is doing in you and for you and 
over you and through you. | | 

And to our sorrow he comes bringing the ministry of a 
great sympathy. All the world does live in travail-pain 
even until now; but all things work together for good to 
them that love God. As one whom his mother comfort- 
eth, so comes the Christ to take the riven heart to his own 
soul, and pour his love and strength into that heart, sav- 
ing in the sorrow, not from the sorrow, and putting such a 
song in the heart and upon the lips that the mourner, 
strengthened, lifted up, and put upon his feet by this 
Deliverer, goes forth shouting that “ Neither life, nor death, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, can separate my life from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord” or, “ We glory therefore in tribula- 
tion ;”” or, “‘ We are conquerors, and more than conquerors, 
through him that loved us and gave himself for us.” 

And he comes to answer the soul’s cry in its deepest and 
direst need ; this need that grows out of the battle with temp- 
tation ; this need that grows out of the victory of sin over 
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us and in us. He comes to stand with us in the midst of 
this battle ; and the glory of heaven is in his face, and the 
power of God is in his heart. Am I feeble? Do I fear 
lest the next moment I shall fall and be trampled under 
foot of men? ‘There stands at my side, in the heart of the 
battle, this Man whose face shines with the glory of heaven 
and whose heart is full of the strength of God, and he 
says, “‘My child, I go to fight your battle.” For you? 
No! no! WITH you; WITH you. “ But, Lord, I am 
tempted in a hundred ways, and every day in a new way.” 
‘‘] have been tempted in all points likeas youare.” “But, 
Lord, I have failed and broken down again and again.” 
‘I know it, my child, I know it; but I do not count it up 
against you. Take life to-day, and look forward with hope 
to the future.” ‘ But, Lord, I am weak.” “I know it; 
but I am strong.” ‘ But, Lord, I am afraid of the wrath 
of God.” ‘ Wrath of God? Do you know what that 
wrath is? If you did, you would rejoice in it. Do you 
hate the sin that makes you unworthy of yourself?” “ Yes, 
Lord.” ‘‘So does your Father; and his only wrath is 
against that which you also hate; and your hate has 
been inspired by his.” This is the message of that 
Christ who stands by my side in the stress of the 
battle, and blots out the past and gives strength for 
the present and assurance of victory in the future. How 
does Christ save? How did he save men when he 
lived among them? How did he save John who was 
the son of thunder, John who was so impetuous that 
he wanted to call down fire from heaven on the Samaritan 
village, John who was so ambitious that he wanted the best 
place in the kingdom; how did Christ save John? By 
letting John lie upon his bosom until John, in the presence 
and love of Christ, had driven out from him all worldliness 
and was filled with the spirit of purity and love. Howdid 
he save Peter—brave, self-reliant, self-confident Peter? By 
so looking on him as to stir his heart with penitence and 
contrition, and then sending him the message, You are the 
first one I want to see after my resurrection, and then asking 
him, Dost thou love me? If so, forget the past, and give 
yourself to service in the future. How did he save Paul ? 
By meeting him on the highway to Damascus, shining on 
him with the light and the warmth of a great, divine love, 
and calling him by his name out of that past into a noble, 
a divine future. How, when one man hung on the cross 


- by his side, a man who had no future, whose life was one 


great blunder, one foul blot, and who could do nothing to 
repair it—how did he save him? By saying, Thou shalt bé 
with me in paradise. Hope for the hopeless, strength for 
the weak, life for the dead—this is the message of the 
Christ. 

So, if there be here this morning a saint not yet per- 
fected, whose sin she knows, yet no one else knows, come, 
like John, get your life from Him, the Christ. And if 
there be an impetuous Peter here, all the time resolving 
to do right and always going out to do wrong, look and 
see the look of Christ, listen to and heed the message of 
Christ. And if perhaps there is one who looks on.all the 
past with disgust and hate, and says, There is no chance 
for me to undo my own undoing—not to the dying only, 
no! not to the dying only, but to every soul that wants 
him, Christ gives the message he gave to that hopeless 
soul—“ This day thou mayest be with me in paradise.” 
O wandering sheep, come near him! O wandering soul, 
I offer him to you! I wish I knew how to offer him so 
that you should see the love, the strength, and the life that 


% 


Thou art not the more holy for being praised, nor the 
more worthless for being dispraised. What thou art, that 
thou art; neither by words canst thou be made greater 
than what thou art in the sight of God.— Zhomas @ Kempis. 


Aristotle said: These things we learn to do by doing 
them: ‘‘ Prayer, by praying; love, by loving; forgiveness, 
by forgiving; God, by godliness, which St. Paul calls 
knowledge according to (or in proportion to) godliness.” 
—Farindon. 


_ he gives. 
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The Proverbs of Solomon’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


_ It is one of the evil effects resulting from the method of 
treating the Bible as a book equally inspired and authori- 
tative in all its parts, animated by the same spirit, and writ- 
ten upon the same spiritual plane, that some of its books 
drop out of use altogether, while others are so wholly mis- 
interpreted and misunderstood as to be practically of no 
effect, if not of misleading effect. It is one of the advan- 
tages of the modern literary study of the Bible that it 
brings the several books of which this library is composed 
back into their true relations with one another, shows them 
in their moral and spiritual perspective, and gives them a 
new and vital significance. Thus, as I have already had 
occasion to indicate, the textual method of studying the 
Book of Job reverses some of its teaching; the book can 


only be understood as we see in it a drama of the spiritual 


life, and the great truth it is to reveal brought out, not by 
a constant reiteration of that truth by different person- 
ages, but by the contrast and conflict in their experiences 
and their opinions. So, again, the ‘“‘Song of Songs,” 
which has been practically expunged from the Bible by the 
unnatural treatment to which it has been subjected, is 
brought back again when we see in it a pastoral drama 
illustrating the fidelity of a woman’s love under great 
temptation. Again, the Book of Ecclesiastes, which, if it 
be treated as an inspired and authoritative declaration of 
divine truth, flatly contradicts much of the teaching of the 
New Testament, is seen to be a witness to the same spirit- 
ual truths, or at least to some of them, when we perceive 
it in a dramatic monologue, in which the conclusions of 
righteousness are educed from the experiences of one who 
has been a d/asé man of the world. 

This general principle must be borne in mind by the 
student of the Book of Proverbs. If he attempts to import 
into it the spiritual life of the Gospels and the Epistles, or 
even of the higher and nobler parts of the Psalms and the 
Prophets, he will wholly lose the significance of the book. 
If, for a moment, for convenience, we adopt the unphilo- 
sophical but popular distinction between religion and 
morality, we may say of the Book of Proverbs that it is a 
book of morality but not of religion. If we may compare 
ancient life with modern, we may say that the relation of 
the Book of Proverbs to the best of the Psalms of David 
or prophecies of Isaiah resembles the relation of the writ- 
ings of the school of Ethical Culture in our time to those of 
James Martineau or Phillips Brooks. The Book of Prov- 
erbs makes little or no reference to the institutions of 
religion—the priesthood, the sacrifices, the temple services, 
or the written and revealed law. It has little or nothing 
to say respecting the sin of idolatry, or either the duty or 
privilege of prayer or worship, public or priwate. It does 
not concern itself with the eternal future, and it is doubt- 
ful whether a single reference to the immortality of the 
soul can be found in its pages. It differs from the writ- 
ings of the modern school of Ethical Culture because it is 
not affirmatively agnostic. It does not deny the possibil- 
ity of knowing God, nor the possibility of having an assur- 
ance of immortality; and the recognition of God as a 
divine Lawgiver is abundantly present, and may be said to 
underlie all its teachings, as it underlies nearly all Hebrew 
teaching. But though it does not deny the knowledge of 
God and the consciousness of immortality, it makes little 
of either; and the sanctions of moral conduct are drawn, 
not from fear of punishment, the hope of reward, or the 
— of loyalty to Jehovah, but from the experiences of 

e. 

The first nine chapters of the book are in the nature of 
an introduction to the series of apophthegms which follows. 
It is probable that this introduction is all by one author, 
though it is not impossible, perhaps not improbable, that 
he has incerporated in this introduction popular sayings 
which had before his time become a part of the intellectual 
coin of the realm. The object of this introduction is to 
sing the praises of Wisdom. The first chapter is, so to 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 30, 1893.—Proverbs i., 20-33. 
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speak, an introduction to this introduction. It hints at 
the nature of Wisdom, and warns the reader not to dis- 
regard her voice. Leaving until next week a more careful 
consideration of what is meant by Wisdom in the Book of 
Proverbs, it may suffice here to characterize it as very, 
nearly equivalent to that quality which is either bred in a 
man by his own experience, or is borrowed by him from the 
experiences of others. The youth, therefore, to be wise, 
must be ready to receive the fruits of the experience of his 
elders. Reverence for the Lord and consequent humility 
in himself are the foundation of this experience. Wisdom 
counsels him to beware of fools and folly—to give wide 
berth to them. “My son,” it says, “ walk not thou in the 
way with them ; refrain thy feet from their path.” This fruit 
of experience is not gathered in kings’ palaces, or in great 
universities; it is gathered from life. Every day offers 
something of it, every new experience ministers Wisdom to 
the man who is ready to receive its instructions. It is thus 
different from learning, which is. the privilege of the few. 
“Wisdom crieth without,” “in the chief places of con- 
course, in the openings of the gates.” Wisdom is to be 
acquired in the store, the shop, the market-place, the 
kitchen—in all the common intercourse of life. If aman 
will not learn from experience; if he will not accept the 
treasured experiences of the past; if he will not keep his 
mind open to learn the lessons which his own experience 
has to teach him, he will come by and by into certain 
He will then find it too late to go 
back and correct his mistake. He cannot disregard the 
lessons of experience and still have the benefit of the dis- 
cipline when the hour of exigency comes. He will tax his 
resources to the utmost in vain, he will even seek the 
counsel of others, and will be able to get little benefit from — 
their counsel, because he has lost the power to apply to 
his own life the wisdom of others. The memories of his 
wasted opportunities will flock about him with mocking, 
and his present distress will be enhanced and increased 
by his recollection of his past folly. This is a very com- 
mon lesson of life; the author of the Book of Proverbs 
needed no divine revelation to enable him to perceive it. 
He has found this truth written in human life, and he 
interprets what he has found there. 

I will not say that a deeper spiritual lesson may not be 
deduced from this chapter. I will not say that we may 


not project this lesson of earthly life forward into the eter- 


nal sphere, and conclude that beyond the grave our memo- 
ries of wasted opportunities here will mock us, and. we 
shall seek in vain to recover then what we have refused to 
receive now. But I do say that this is a deduction from 
the teachings of the Proverbs; it is not in the teaching 
itself ; and to personify Wisdom and make it equivalent to 
Jehovah, and then declare that Jehovah will laugh at our 
calamity and mock when our fear cometh, is not only to | 
entirely misinterpret the words of the sacred writer, but it 
is to read into them something which is by no means there. 
The lesson of the first chapter of Proverbs is far more | 
effective and significant if we accept it in its original mean- 
ing, as it is interpreted by the actual experiences of life in 
all ages.. The lessons of experience cannot be contemptu- 
ously ignored to-day and the benefits of experience expected 
and obtained when the crisis in life arises in which we 
need the strength and wisdom which nothing but experience 
can afford. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: April 24— 
Choosing to suffer (Heb. xi., 24-28); April 25—-Mary’s 
choice (Luke x., 38-42) ; April 26—Choosing God or 
Baal (t Kings xviii., 21-24); April 27—-Choose this day 
(Josh. xxiv., 14-22); April 28—Peter’s choice (John vi., 
66-71); April 2g—Choose heaven (Matt. vi. 19-24) ; 
April 30—Topic: My choice—What is it? (Prov. i., 29; 
Matt. vi. 19-24). 
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Religious World 


Delegates to the Great interest is felt in the election of dele- 
General Assembly gates to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which meets in Washing- 
ton next morth, because it will have to deal with the cases of 
Professors Briggs and Smith. If it sustains the action of the 
New York Presbytery, it will condemn that of the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati. No case since the’ reunion has excited so much 
attention as these cases. Even revision is now a subordinate 
question. The Presbytery of New York has chosen for its del- 
egates: Ministers—Francis Brown, Robert R. Booth, George 
Alexander, Charles L. Thompson, George L. Spining, James 
Chambers, David G. Wiley ; Elders—C. H. Woodbury, W. A. 
Wheelock, A. P. Ketchum, T. S. Strong, H. R. Elliott, George 
E. Sterry, and James Yereance. Of the ministerial delegates, 
four are Briggs men, and three anti-Briggs; of the elders also, 
four are favorable to the Professor,:and three unfavorable. 
The Presbytery answered in the negative the General Assem- 
bly’s overtures as to the revision of the Confession of Faith, 
and adopted the following resolution offered by Dr. Lampe: 


Resolved, That we overture the General Assembly a brief and simple state- 
ment of the essential doctrines of our faith, interpreting and representing the 
standards of our Church, the same to be used in our congregations for the in- 
struction of those who would enter the communion of our Church, and of all 
others who may desire to learn, through a brief yet sufficiently comprehensive 
statement, what are the essential doctrines held by the Presbyterian Church. 


The Presbytery of Cleveland had a peculiarly lively meeting, 
because, as is well known, there are many who would like to 
see a trial for heresy brought against the Rev. Dr. S. P. Sprecher. 
After liberal commissioners to the General Assembly had been 
chosen, Dr. Sprecher made a statement of his position, which, 
on motion of the Rev. Dr. H. C. Haydn, was voted satisfactory. 
This raised a discussion, the result of which was the adoption 
of a resolution to be reported to the Ohio Synod to the effect 
that Dr. Sprecher had declined to make any answer concerning 
his belief, on the ground of constitutional privilege and the 
indefiniteness of the expression “ historical accuracy,” and that 
_ the Presbytery knows of no further proceeding possible in his 
case. The action of these two Presbyteries is worthy of notice. 
They are two of the strongest in the Union; both have declared 
in favor of liberty; both have in them men whose doctrinal posi- 
tions are challenged; and both sustain the right of a liberal 
interpretation of the standards of the Church. There is not 
likely to be any lack of interest in Presbyterian circles, at least 
until after the adjournment of the General Assembly. In the 
_ meantime practical Christian workers cannot help inquiring if 
the spectacle before the unconverted millions in our land would 
not be quite as edifying and convincing if, instead of contro- 
versy concerning things unknown and unknowable, those who 
. Call themselves brethren would meet together for united prayer, 
and lose their differences in some grand and much-needed 
scheme for the advancement of the kingdom of God among the 
, destitute, eens, and hopeless multitudes of our people. 


During the past week several Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conferences have 
been in session in the vicinity of 
New York. It would be impossible for us to make a note of 
the many changes which have resulted in the pulpits of the 
metropolitan district. One or two items in the published reports 
of the Conference which was held at Danbury, Conn., are worthy 
of mention. Several ministers, it is said, were in favor of pledg- 
ing themselves to stay away from the World’s Fair if it were 
opened on Sunday, but that extreme resolution was voted down, 
and a milder one earnestly indorsing the closing of the Exposi- 
tion on the Lord’s Day was adopted. Another item was the 
appointment of a committee to provide lectures on practical 


The M. E. Conferences 


subjects connected with preaching for the next session of the 


Conference. If we understand the meaning of this resolution, it 
is intended to supplant some of the addresses in behalf of benev- 
olent objects, which are made year after year to comparatively 
litle purpose, with carefully prepared lectures which will be of 
real benefit to the members of the Conference. This seems to 
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us a step in the right direction, and an example that might well 
be followed by other churches. The habit of having represent- 
atives of benevolent societies make what are practically the 
same speeches year after year to the same audience is a great 
waste of time. The resolution adopted at Danbury seems 
eminently wise, and will not fail to result in good. 


The “ City Mission Monthly ” for 


‘City Missions in New York March contains many facts of 


great interest. It is the organ of 
the City Missionary Society, which is under the able supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. Without attempting a full 
description of the varied activities of the Society, we glean a few 
facts which are worthy of mention. The report of the Secretary 
contains some curious information concerning the foreign popu- 
lation of New York. The Bible Society recently made a can- 
vass of all the tenement-houses below the south side of Fifteenth 
Street, with the following result: Houses, 9,603; families, 
62,302; Catholic, 24 393; Hebrew, 24 514; Protestant, 13,395. 
This represents a population of 310,000 persons. Of these 
120,000 are Catholic, 120,000 Jew, and 65,000 Protestant. | 
Probably this is the most densely populated foreign district in 
the city, and yet there are some others in which the proportion 
is astonishingly large. The “ Monthly” also contains a list of 
the day nurseries in New York. We find the number to be 
twenty-nine. The list is too long to be printed here, but indi- 
cates that this invaluable form of Christian service has already 
a large place in the charities of New York. The report says 
that there are in New York City alone between six and seven 
hundred distinct organizations which in some way care for the 
needy, and that list does not take into account the 590 churches 
and synagogues. Including the latter, the number of charitable 
organizations in New York is stated to be 1,287. The Woman’s 
Branch of the Society is under the efficient leadership of Mrs. 
Lucy S. Bainbridge. This department is pledged to the sup- 
port of forty-seven workers, of whom twenty-seven are mission- 
aries, eight trained nurses, and ten students. In the report of 
Mrs. Bainbridge one item is of especial interest; namely, that 
of nursery statistics. We find three day nurseries in this de- 
partment, and altogether they care for about two thousand 


children during the month. When it is remembered that 


these children were all left by mothers going out to work, the 
value of this ministry will be evident. New York has many 
institutions of which she may well be proud, but none more 
worthy of the support of Christian people than the —— Mis- 
sionary Society. 


We have received from an honored and emi- 
nent lawyer of New York an account of some of 
his observations on a recent visit to Japan. He 
says that he found the Young Men’s Christian Association doing 
a grand work in Tokio, the capital of the Empire, and a city of 
a million and a quarter inhabitants. A building is being erected 
for which all the money has been secured, and in it they expect 


Y. M.C.A. 


to supply all the needs which our Association buildings meet. 


But there is one great need which will remain unsatisfied. It is 
estimated that 10,000 young men come from their country 
homes into Tokio every year to attend its more than 2,000 
schools and colleges, and that they stay, on the average, five 
years in the city. This means that there are all the time about 
50,000 young men—strangers, students—in Tokio. Where do 
they live? One of the professors of the Imperial University 
said, not long ago, that there was not a boarding-house in the 
city in which he would care to have his own brother live. What 
was the professor’s fear? The character of these so-called 
boarding-houses. While it would perhaps be unfair to say that 
all these houses are of bad character, it can be said that attend- 
ants at them are women, many of them of bad character. Run- 
ners from the licensed houses of prostitution nightly solicit the 
custom of the young men in these boarding-houses. In sucha 
moral swamp Japan’s choicest young men must live while get- 
It is hard for us to comprehend the full 
meaning of this, but fathers and mothers can realize something 
of it if they imagine their sons going to Yale or Harvard or 
Princeton and living amid such surroundings. In January, 
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1892, the Tokio Young Men’s Christian Association rented a 
little house, accommodating fifteen men, and in it opened the 
first Christian boarding- house in Japan. Since then two or three 
of the missions have followed their example. The good results 
which have followed this very humble effort lead the Associa- 
tion to desire to increase their usefulness by providing a larger 
haven of refuge. For $1,500 they can build a house such as 
they need. Such a house will undoubtedly be the means of sav- 


ing more than one young man who is going to help mold the - 


new Japan into a Christian nation. If any of our readers wish 
to aid this work, we doubt not any of the missionary societies 
would transmit their gifts. 


The Blakeslee Slowly but surely the Blakeslee In- 
Sunday-School Lessons ductive Sunday-School Lessons are 
taking the place of the International 
system. The latest indication of the favor with which they are 
received is the leading editorial in the “Examiner” of April 13. 
It,says: “ The Blakeslee system is making its way already with 
surprising rapidity, and we have yet to hear of a school that has 
tried it which would be willing to go back to the International 
Lessons.” We are personally familiar with the Blakeslee Les- 
sons, have examined them with very great care, and, without 
reflecting on any other series, can heartily commend them to all 
schools desiring to study the Bible thoroughly and systemati- 
cally. The International system has done a great work in the 
past, and has been one of the most efficient means for stimulating 
Bible study ; the time for an advance in this direction has come, 
and the advance has been made under the direction of Dr. 
Blakeslee and Dr. Harper. 


The South Church The South Congregational Church of New 
of New Britain Britain is one of the largest and strongest 
churches in the State of Connecticut. It 

celebrated its semi-centennial in November, 1892, and the pro- 


ceedings of that celebration, published by the church, have 


_ just reached us. The South Church for many years has occu- 

pied a leading position among Congregational churches. The 
late Rev. Dr. C. L. Goodell went from its pastorate to the 
Pilgrim Church in St. Louis, and the Rev. Dr. J. W. Cooper has 
been the pastor since 1878. The church has a membership of 
about nine hundred, a beautiful edifice, and a parsonage of great 
attractiveness, which was a gift by a member of the parish. 
The church is admirably equipped for work, and has been 
organized systematically and carefully. We make no mention 
of the numerous societies which are common to most.churches, 
and specify but one or two that seem somewhat exceptiozal. 
We find a Young Woman’s Christian League, which studies the 
interests of the girls employed in shops and factories, and seeks 
to give to them helpful entertainment, moral and intellectual 
improvement, and to enlist them in charitable work. The 
League has classes in singing, dressmaking, embroidery, ste- 
nography, and cooking. The members of the League are taught 
to give by bearing their part in the general expenses of the 
church. It has had over one hundred different persons con- 
nected with it. A Mission Circle of boys from seven to ten 
years of age is also noted. The boys contribute to foreign 
missions, prepare scrap-books, cards, and other articles which 
are sent to mission fields, and letters are received in return. 
The church also has a Union for Christian Work among men, 
with committees which have relation to the welfare of the com- 
munity. The Church has never been without a settled pastor 
for one year at any time since its organization, and never for a 
continuous period of six months without either an installed 
pastor or one who had accepted a call to settle. The Articles 
of Faith are followed by the following word of explanation: 
“ This form of words is not imposed as a test for membership 
in the church, but is a general declaration of the faith of the 
church, and is to be used for the instruction of its members and 
their children. Itis to be read by the pastor at the communion 
service, or on other appropriate occasions of worship, in his dis- 
cretion.” The South Church of New Britain has had a singu- 
larly successful ard useful history, and we are glad that the 
record of this work has been put into a form in which it may be 
permanently helpful to other churches. 


| A few weeks ago,we published an account 
Tougaloo University of the dedication of a hall at Tuskegee 
devote. to the education of the colored 


people of Alabama. The senior editor of this paper at that time 


delivered an address on the Bible which was afterwards pub- 
lished in The Christian Union. We have been interested, in 
looking over catalogues of other colleges, to find that much the 
same course of instruction is followed in many institutions at 
the South. For instance, the University at Tougaloo, Miss., of 
which Dr. Woodworth is President, provides a four years’ 
course of training for colored preachers, which is based on the 
English Bible, and a shorter course of two years for those not — 
able to take the longer one. In addition to those regular courses 
there are evening classes at the University for plantation preach- 
ers—men with families, who cannot regularly go to the college, 
but who desire instruction. They are taught in the Bible meth- 
ods of preaching and pastoral work. As giving a hint of the 
kind of training that is provided for those preparing for the 
ministry among the colored people, we make the following ex- 
tracts from the two years’ course of study: First year—Five 
lessons a week in the Bible, two lessons a week in Rhetoric, 
four lessons a week in Physiology, one lesson a week in Bible 
Geography. Second year—Five lessons a week in the Bible, 
two lessons a week in Biblical Theology, two a week in Pastoral 
Theology and Sociology, and one term each to Mental Philos- 
ophy, Moral Philosophy, and Evidences of Christianity. This, 
of course, is not the training that is expected in a theological 
seminary at the North, but is quite as good as can be appreci- 
ated by most of the young colored men, and of a quality which 
will soon cause the “old-timers ” entirely to disappear and a 
new and better type of piety to appear in the churches. 


The Good Wil] We have received a copy of the “ Good Will 
Home for Boys Record,” published in East Fairfield, Me., 

and devoted to the Home for Boys in the 
Temperance State. As we glean from the “ Record,” this is a 
combination of home and school designed for those who would 
be inevitably wrecked if their lives were spent in the midst of the 
temptation and vice of the great eities. The idea seems to be 
that such boys should be taught to love the country and country 
work. We notice among the names of instructors several of 
excellent teachers, among others that of Miss Ida F. Hubbard, 
who was for some time engaged in mission work in New York 
City. A summer encampment will be held at the Farm in July. 
It will be for the benefit of boys between twelve and eighteen 
years of age—such boys as may be accompanied by Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries, Sunday-school teachers, pastors, or such friends as 
they may select. One hour each morning will be devoted to 
religious services and two hours to educational matters; the 
afternoons will be given to recreation and the evenings to illus- 
trated lectures. The expenses of this encampment for board 
and privileges of the assembly will be about five dollars a week. 
The Good Will Farm is a step in the right direction. If 
most of our “ child-saving ” institutions could be taken from the 
city to the country, the permanent benefit to the inmates would 
be very much greater. All Children’s Homes, so far as possible, 
should be in the country and be industrial training-schools, con- 
ducted on the cottage rather than the congregate system. 


Those who know of the work of the 
Salvation Army in England and America 
will also be interested in what is being 
done by the same agency in France. The commanders of the 
work in the French Empire are Arthur and Catherine Booth- 
Clibborn. Mrs. Booth-Clibborn was in this country last year 
raising funds for her work, and carried back with her about 
$20,000. She has all the personal characteristics of the Booth 
family, very much resembling in her appearance her brother, the 
Commander of the Army in this country. It has even been 
said that General Booth has indicated his wish that when he 
passes away his position should be taken by Mrs. Booth-Clibborn, 
who has displayed such wonderful ability in the management of 
the Army in France. We have just received the report of the 
work in France and Switzerland for the year 1892. It is very 
difficult to summarize its contents. It is edited in a character- 
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istically French way ; namely, in a series of paragraphs without 
headings. A few facts, however, we glean. In France and 
-Switzerland during the last year over two hundred and ninety- 
five thousand meetings were held, and nearly five thousand per- 
sons knelt at the penitent forms. The headquarters of the work 
are in the court of No. 3 Rue Auber. The authorities in Swit- 
zerland seem no more inclined than formerly to allow the Army 
to parade the streets. The meetings are held without molesta- 
tion, but the processions are prohibited. By a recent change of 
the Jaw, the street selling of the papers of the Army in some of 
the cantons is allowed, and, as a large part of the work is done 
by means of publications, this makes it much easier for the 
people to be reached. Part Second of the report is occupied 
with -short stories by Mrs. Clibborn, the titles of some of 
which are: “ The Prodigal Baron,” “ The Two Crowns; or, An 
Athlete’s Triumphant Death,” and ‘‘A Parisian Infidel ; or, I 
Wish I Had Never Been Born.” These stories are all devoted 
to detailing the history of remarkable conversions of those who 
seemed to be hopelessly depraved. This report is more thrill- 
ing, and vastly more healthy, than most of the French literature 
of our time, and we commenzd it to all wishing to be well informed 
concerning Christian work in France. 


One of the exhibits at the Chicago Fair 
has been prepared by the American 
Bible Society. It aims to show what 
has been accomplished by that Society in the seventy-six years of 
its existence. Samples of all the publications of the Society 
will be on exhibition, and in many cases the electrotype plates 


Bibles for the 
Columbian Exposition 


used in printing the Scriptures. One of these plates has been 


employed in printing 980,000 copies of the five-cent edition of 
the New Testament, a total edition numbering 3.300,000 having 
been issued since 1878. Many rare and valuable volumes will 
be in the exhibit. There will be a copy of the original King 
James edition of the Bible, published in 1611. The Rev. Dr. 
Gilman has selected a number of works printed by the Society 
in nearly all of the three hundred languages in which the Scrip- 
tures have been published. In separate cases, the Scriptures in 
various languages, with the peculiarities of the language, will be 
exhibited. The work of the Society and an explanation of the 
- exhibit will be set forth in a handsome pamphlet, containing 
two hundred and forty-two specimen verses in as many different 
tongues, in addition to the descriptive matter. The Society pro- 
poses to have a free distribution of the New Testament at the 
Exposition, and to meet the probable demand 250,000 copies of 
the five-cent edition have already been printed. At the Paris 
Exposition the Bible Society exhibit was most remarkable and 
inspiring. ‘The one at Chicago promises to be not less so. 


Gleanings 
—Alva Gage has presented to the Unitarian church of 


Charleston, S. C., a handsome brick parish house, costing over 


$11,000. It will 'be finished during the summer. . 

—The Rev. Henry Van Dyke, of the Brick Presbywwti 
Church of this city, announced to his congregation that he had 
decided to decline his election to the Bartlett Professorship of 
Sacred Theology in the Andover Seminary. 

—Statements have been made publicly by both the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix and the Rev. David H. Greer, of this city, that each 
is absolutely unwilling that his name should be used in connec- 
tion with the election of a Bishop of Massachusetts to succeed 
Phillips Brooks. 

—A cable dispatch from Berlin states that Professor Harris, 
of Cambridge, has reported to Professor Nestle, at Tiibingen, 
that a palimpsest containing the complete Syrian text of the 
four Gospels has been discovered in the Convent of Mount Sinai. 
Hitherto only fragments of the Syrian text have been known. 
The discovery is regarded as a very important one, inasmuch 
as this text is the oldest authenticated text of the Gospels in. 
existence. 

—A correspondent writes us that the Union Congregational 
Society of North Brookfield, Mass., has received a gift of 
$10,000 from Mrs. Nancy H. "Tucker, of that place, as a memo- 
rial towards a new church edifice. Our correspondent adds: 


“ This church, at its formation, forty years ago, took advanced 
ground on the slavery question, and stands to-day for the new 
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theology, of which its pastor, the Rev. Joseph J. Spencer, is an 
able representative.” 

—One of the features of the Chautauqua programme for 1893 
will be a conference on College and University Settlements, 
several of which have been established in American cities. The 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, East London, 
the original University Settlement, will be present and take part 
in the conference, besides giving several public lectures each. 
Hull House, Chicago, the Rivington Street Settlement of New 
York, the Andover House, Boston, and several other college 
settlements, will be represented. It is hoped that larger and 
more intelligent public interest in the plans of these organiza- 
tions will result from this session at Chautauqua. 

—The Christian Endeavor Society of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Baltimore, has lately established a mission indus- 
trial school in the Winans Tenements, Baltimore’s almost 
unique specimen of the tenement-house evil. Classes in sewing 
and drawing were opened early in February, and a boys’ club 
and classes in reading, writing, and arithmetic have since been 
added. The Rev. E. A. Lawrence, pastor of the church, has, in 
company with a student of the Johns Hopkins University, taken 
rooms in the tenements, which he proposes to retain until the 
summer, and perhaps longer. If the Y. P. S. C. E. will adopt 
the suggestion, and take to founding settlements open alike to 
men and women of all grades of cultivation, it will have found 
its mission, and made the longest step towards the solution of 
the social problem that has been taken for at least a hundred | 
years. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United 
States and Canada will meet in their fourth Biennial Conven- 
tion at Toledo, Ohio, April 27-30. This Convention will repre- 
sent three hundred city and college associations in thirty-seven 
States and Provinces which belong to the International Associa- 
tion. The headquarters of this Association is in the Venetian 
Building, Chicago, where the International Committee publish 
the monthly organ, “ The Evangel.” The Committee have 
charge of the development and extension of local and State 
associations, hold summer Bible and training schools, and are 
associated with committees of foreign lands in the World’s 
Young Women’s Christian Association. Among the speakers 
on the Convention programme are: Dr. T. C. Hall, Chicago; 
Professor Graham Taylor, Chicago; Mr. L. D. Wishard, New 
York City; Dr. J. H. Brookes, St. Louis; and —_ prominent 
Association members and workers. 
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Ministerial’ Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—L. B. Goodrich, of the Yale Divinity School, accepts a call to Bound Brook, 
N 


—Allen Hazen, of Hartland, Vt., has resigned. 
—Richard Meredith, of Leominster, Mass., has resigned. 
—G. B. Kambour was installed as pastor of the church in Templeton, Mass., 
on April 5. 
—F. P. Chapin, of South Easton, Mass., accepts a call to Hudson, N. H. 
—F.H. Means, of Dorchester, Mass., accepts a call to Windham, Conn. 
—Robert Brown accepts a call to Palmyra, Wis. 
woe L. Jenkins, lately of Pittsfield, Mass., has accepted his call from Port- 
d, Me. 
—F. A. Poole accepts a call to Sanford. Me. 
—W. A. Warren accepts a call to the Second Ckurch of Brainerd, Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. M. Campbell, of Montague, Mich., accepts a call to Lodi, Wis. 

—James I. Dunlap, of Princeton Seminary, has received a call from Green- 
point, L. I. 

—B. K. Douglas has become pastor of the Lenox Church, One Hundred and 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 

—G. T. Crissman accepts a call from the First Church of South Denver, 
Colo. 

—J. P. Smith has resig#ed the pastorate of the Central Church of Baltimore, 
Md. 


—W. W. Barr has resigned the pastorate of the Eighth United Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES 


—P. S. Grant, of Fall River, Mass., has been elected rector of the Church of 
the Ascension (P. E.), New York City. 

—C. M. Hall, of St. Barnabas’s Church (P. E), Camden, N. J., has been 
chosen assistant rector of the Church of the Beloved Disciple, New York City. 

—G. W. Mayer accepts the rectorship of St. Matthew’s Church ©. E.), New- 
ark, N, J. 

—C. H. Stanger, pastor of the Methodist church in Glendola, N. J., died on 
April 11. 

—E. J. Cooper accepts the pastorate of the Baptist dinadi of Rutherford, 


te W. Miner, Superintendent of the Baptist Ministers’ Home in Paterson, 
N. J., died on April 14, at the age of seventy- one. 

—S. A. Eliot will assume charge of the Church of the Saviour (Unitarian), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on May 7. 

—E. J. McKenna, of Westport, N. Y., accepts a call to wanes Union Square 
Baptist Church of Somerville, Mass. 
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Professor Caird’s Evolution of Religion? 


For centuries men have sought a definition of religion that 
would not only maintain agreement with the facts of con- 
sciousness, but would also include and assimilate all rec- 
ognized scientific and ethical data. In this apparently 
hopeless endeavor we have weighed and pondered a multi- 
tude of descriptive propositions, miscalled definitions, 
ranging from that of Fichte, who said that “ religion is 
essentially thought whereby man unites himself to the Eter- 
nal and Unchangeable Being,” to that of Kant, who declared 
that “religion is the knowledge of our practical duties 
considered as God’s commandments.” Now, the chief 
difficulty with most definitions, or even conceptions, of the 
origin of religion is that they take us back thousands of 
years, and, as Professor Allen, of Cambridge, writes, 
‘sive us some ghost-theory or dream-theory, some talk of 
fetish-worship or star-worship, at an enormous distance 
from anything that touches us in our lives.” One very 
characteristic phrase in the religious dialect of our time is 
‘‘the immanent God.” Therefore the best conception or 
definition of religion will naturally grow out of the study 
of the revelation of this immanent God in the human life 
of our own day, and in the human life of the centuries of 
which we have intelligent knowledge—a revelation dis- 
sociated from superstition like “ ghost-theory,” but pro- 
gressive and enlightening as human experience broadens 
with the movement of the centuries. The evolution of 
religion may thus be called the history of God’s mani- 
festation of himself traced in the progress of human lives ; 
as, in general, the principle of modern scientific evolution 
in the world of nature is the history of progressive changes 
traced in the operation of resident forces. Religion, as 
the life. of God in the soul of man, is not a garment of 
shreds and patches, woven by the accident of environment, 
but the steady and orderly progress of the human soul 
toward greater light and truth and freedom through the 
God-manifestation adapted to the increasing measure of 
man’s ability to know and serve his Maker. And this we 


believe to be the keynote of Professor Caird'’s remarkable | 


volumes, volumes which, in our judgment, make one of the | ot ) 
Religion,” we are strongly of the opinion that its contents 


most important contributions of the period to the literature 
of evolution. | 
These lectures are upon the Gifford foundation, and. 
were delivered in the University of St. Andrew’s during 
1890-1893. In their preparation the author had in view 
the large and increasing class who have become, partially 
at least, alienated from the ordinary dogmatic system of 
belief, but are also conscious that they owe a great part of 
their spiritual life to the teachings of the Bible. To sep- 
arate what is permanent from what is transient in the tra- 
ditions of the past, in order to preserve the vital elements 


of religion for the class described, is the.endeavor of Pro- 


fessor Caird. And in the treatment of the entire question 
of the evolution of religion, and of the difficulties involved, 


the author summons to his aid the great modern reconcil- 
On this his methods are — 
based. This, he says, “has made it possible for us to 
understand the errors of men in the past as partial and 


ing principle of Development. 


germinating truths,” reminding us of the profound observa- 
tion of Coleridge that ‘there are errors which no wise 
man will treat with rudeness while there is a possibility 


that they may be the refraction of some great light still | 
The key of the entire book is found | 


below the horizon.” 
upon the final page, where Professor Caird writes: ‘‘ This 
long, unhasting, unresting process of the evolution of relig- 
ion is itself the best evidence we can have that there is a 
divine meaning in the world, and that mankind have not 
laid the sacrifice of their efforts and their thoughts, their 
prayers and their tears. upon the altar of an unknown or 
unknowable God.” In the exposition of this “divine 
meaning” along evolutionary lines and through history, 


1 The Evolution of Religion. By Edward Caird, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 2 Vols. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $4. 
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_ general view of so great a subject as the evolution of religion 
without using the technical language of philosophy. 


Many writers. 


path of life.” 
_is the highest revelation of the divine life in man in con- 
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literature, and life, Professor Caird builds a noble super- 
structure upon the foundation-stones of imperishable and 


what must ultimately prove to be generally accepted prin- 


ciples of development. The first lecture contains a state- 
ment of the problem to be discussed, and with it an asser- 
tion of two principles of fundamental importance in seeking 
solution: (1) the modern conception of the unity of man- 


kind; and (2) this unity manifesting itself in an organt. 


process of development, primarily in particular societies, 
secondarily in the life of humanity as a whole. And these 
twin conceptions of organic unity and organic evolution of 


man inevitably compel us to look for the one principle of 


life which masks itself in all these varied forms. ‘This one 


_ principle is the Eternal Energy of God, God ever striving 
to realize himself in the perfection of humanity. 


Professor Caird informs us that he desires to give one a 


In 
the first six lectures of the initial volume, which explain 
the principles upon which his view of religion and history 
is based, the author has not succeeded in his attempt. 
About all that can be said is that he is /ess technical than 
But of his style in general it may be 
affirmed that a more readable book, along such intricate 
lines, is hardly to be found. And not the least attractive 
feature is the frequent and comprehensive quotation from 


_the poets of our modern era, whose mystic sense of God 
in perpetual manifestation to his creatures invites the sup- 


position that literature, equally with science and philosophy, 
may claim the doctrine of the immanent rather than the 
mechanical God as the prophetic side of its mission. But, 
having cleared the way for further investigation by estab- 


lishing the principles in which his studies are grounded, 
_ Professor Caird goes on to consider in the remaining lec- 


tures of the first volume several apparently isolated ques- 
tions, whose connection with the main problem is, however, 
quite apparent to the careful student. These questions 
are: “‘ The Objective Form of the Earlier Religion,” ‘ Con- 


nection of Religion in its Earliest Phases with Morality,” 


“ The Religion of Greece,” ‘‘ The Function of the Imagi- 
nation in the Development of Objective Religion,” ‘ The 
Local Justification of Subjective Religion,” ‘ The Religion 
of Israel.” 

Passing to the remaining volume of the “ Evolution of 


will more directly appeal to the general reader; for, in his 


- second course of lectures, having already penetrated the 
underbrush of metaphysics, the author brings us into vital 
contact with the more practical problems of the evolution- 


ary hypothesis as applied to the teachings of the Bible. 
There is an original and notable chapter under the striking 


title “The Idea of the Relation of Goodness to Happiness, 


and its Development in the Old Testament.” In a beauti- 
ful chapter on the “Lesson of the Death of Jesus” Pro- 
fessor Caird emphasizes the more spiritual view of Christ’s 
Atonement by his conception of ‘‘the path of death as the 
He furthermore says: “* The death of Jesus 


flict with the evil of the world. In this sense the Cross 
may be regarded as the necessary tragic solution of a con- 
flict of principles, the necessary issue which the new faith 
required to manifest itself and conquer the forces that 
opposed it.”’ Two additional lectures, of considerable 
historic and suggestive value, are those on * The Develop- 
ment of Christianity Before the Reformation ” and “ The 
Development of Christianity After the Reformation.” 

But our space will not allow further comment upon this 
notable contribution to our current literature of high 
themes. We have aimed to give our readers a just idea 
of the cardinal principles of the work, with some statement 
of the problems of life and destiny thereto related. But 


one needs the virile strength and swing of Professor Caird’s 
_ complete syllogistic and illustrative processes, dipped in 


the amber of a singularly pure and unembarrassed style, 
in order to grasp the full significance of his argument. 


_ We can only remark, in a final word, that the dominant 


quality in this production, independent of ripe scholarship, 


- is a certain high-heartedness of treatment whose legitimate 
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child is that pervasive hopefulness of outlook that breathes 
in every sentence. Of pessimism there is none; but with 
optimism the horizon of the author’s reflective mood is 
roseate. We believe that the “ Evolution of Religion,” for 
reasons named, and for other reasons which we cannot pause 
to consider, will satisfy many a doubt, and rebuke many 
agnostic tempers, by showing, with calm eloquence and 
logical consistency, the immanence of God in literature, 


history, and life. | 


Currents of Recent Thought 


The Methodist Review for March-April remarks editorially 
on the fewness of the essentials of Christianity. The Church may 
have overestimated the number of these ; may have overestimated 
the mischiefs of errors and heresies. ‘“ Th: essential thing is a 
great grasp of the soul on the eternal God.” .. . “The Significance 
of the Jewish Gathering in New York” is discussed at length. 
More Israelites are here than in any other city on earth; their 
wealth is immense, their commercial energy prophetic of great 
achievement, their aversions to Christianity modified—“ the 
trend of metropolitan. Judaism is toward Christ.” Prophecy 
points to the return of the Israelites to the land promised to Abra- 
ham and his seed forever. The Turkish sovereign of that land 
is deeply indebted to Jewish creditors. 
foreclose the mortgage. The discipline which’ the nation has 
endured, its abilities and wealth, point to its repatriation in its 
ancient home. “The American-schooled Jews would be the 
brain, muscle, and will of the government.” ‘ The significance 
of the Jewish gathering in New York lies in its immediate rela- 
tion to that glorious end.” A page upon “The German Con- 
flict about the Apostles’ Creed” aroused by Professor Harnack’s 
dissent from the article relating to the Virgin Birth, remarks 
that “the Eisenach theologians appear to be right when they 
deny that the article in question is the foundation of Christianity. 
That foundation is the divine Saviour himself, not the historical 

_method by which he became flesh.” 


In Zhe Thinker for March the Rev. A. H. Cranfurd writes | 


keenly on “ The Strength and Weakness of Evangelicalism.” 
He says: “ One of the bits of work best worth doing would be 
to detach the really saving and operative truths of evangelical 
religion from the great mass of futile and repulsive absurdities 
_in which they are now imbedded.” - “Its doctrines of justifica- 
tion by faith and of imputed righteousness really mean justifi- 
cation by anticipation. ‘That is the vital significance of these 
apparently irrational doctrines. God, the great Idealist of the 
universe, sees the glorious end even in the unpromising begin- 
ning, and is thus ‘ satisfied,’ and loves his children, not for what 
they actually are, but for what they have it in them to become.” 
““Man’s bodily ailments are often best ministered to by the 
tonic energy of poisons. And in the ethical and spiritual world 
the highest life is frequently quickened and invigorated by teach- 
ing usually stigmatized as dangerous and pernicious. Many a 
saint has been well nourished by abhorred heresies. Antinomi- 
anism has often been a source of sublime moral energy and 
power in the religious world.” <“ Priestly theories tend to dimin- 
ish the sense of the oneness of human nature; they seem im- 

plicitly to deny that the whole world is kin. And so in a very 

real sense we may Say that to be clerically minded is death and 

isolation, but to be humanly minded is life and fellowship.” 

“The way in which Evangelicals cling to the doctrine of eternal 

torments reminds one very much of the way in which the Jewish 

Christians clung to the faith of the damnation of the Gentiles. 

In both cases alike the letter of the Bible favored the narrower 

view, and the whole genus of the religion clamored loudly for 

the broader one.” 

In Christian Thought for April Dr. George D. Herron, of 
Burlington, Iowa, writes tersely on “ The Spirituality of the 
Material.” He says: “ It is just as immoral for us to make the 
getting of a living the object of our life as it would have been 
for Jesus to make the comfort of his body the object of his life.” 
“ Every earthly vocation is moral, according to the morals of the 
kingdom of heaven, only as it is a ministry of the Gospel. By 
this truth only can we construct a Christian doctrine of property, 
or work out our salvation through the channels of our temporal 
occupations. A man’s right in property does not differ from 
Christ’s right in his body. Nothing is mine but what I use for 
the world.” ‘No man can be justified in gaining and accumu- 
lating material things save as he uses those things as sacredly 
and for the same ends as Christ used his cross. Property is the 
human instrument for the execution of divine justice between 
man and man—that justice which is the manifestation of the 
love of God in our humanity.” 

The Mew World for March contained a paper by Mr. A. W. 
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Benn on “ The Alleged Socialism of the Prophets.” Referring 
to Renan’s “ History of the People of Israel,” the writer regards 
it as quite below the mark, not only in its ignoring of recent 
criticism, but in an unworthy catering to Parisian taste. “I 
fear,” says he, “that the historian of Israel caught the ear of 
the doulevardier by accommodating himself freely to the lan- 
guage and sentiments of that cheerful and pleasure-loving per- 
sonage, the modern Parisian equivalent of ‘the man about 
town.’” . . . The Rev. J. W. Chadwick, in writing of “ Whittier’s 
Spiritual Career,” remarks upon the little-known fact that “ his 
knowledge of political machinery and parliamentary tactics 
made the fact less evident in the conduct of the abolitionist 
movement than it is generally, that the children of this world are 
wiser than the children of light. Wendell Phillips declared him 
‘a superb hand at lobbying,’ and on committee work his tact 
and judgment were an invaluable resource.” The writer holds 
that “no one among us has done more to detheologize the relig- 
ious life and feeling of our time.” A large part of his work was 
the humanizing of God. He was true to the Quaker principle — 
that the Reason, the Spirit, is the supreme source of authority. 
He used this better than Fox and the early Quakers, in not de- 
spising outward helps, but gathering wisdom and inspiration 
from the best external sources. 

In the Educational Review for April Mr. J. J. Findlay, writ- 
ing from Jena, Germany, upon “ Reform in Modern Language- 
Instruction,” says that the method of teaching English in the 
American schools hasegiven children “an acquaintance with 
poets and orators to which the children in the mother country are 
entirely strangers.” . . . In a discussion of the system of admis- 
sion to college on school certificates, Mr. John Tetlow, of the 
Girls’ Latin School in Boston, thinks that it works well so long 
as it is work.d conjointly with the system of entrance examina- 
tions. Were this abolished he thinks that the certificate system 
would soon fall into discredit. . . . On the contrary, Professor 
Kellogg, of the University of California, finds that the certificate 
system works successfully under the visitation of the schools by 
the university professors. 


% 


Mr. Edward Carpenter is an English writer on economica. 
and social topics, and has also, we believe, printed some poetry 
that has been well received. He now gives us a volume of 
sketches of travel in Ceylon and India, under the title -rom 


Adam's Peak to Elephanta. Nothing fresher or more reason- 
‘ably entertaining has been published for along time. Mr. Car- 
penter’s style is unconventional and at times even careless, but | 
he tells us just those things which ordinary books of travel leave 
untouched—the life of the common people, their ways of thought 
and daily habits, everything that goes to make the difference 
between the native races of India and their English rulers. 
Thus we have a rapid survey of “races, languages, creeds, 
colors, manners, costumes,” which is both vivacious and instruct- 
ive. Colombo, Kandy, Adam’s Peak, Madras, Calcutta, Benares, 
Allahabad, Delhi, Bombay—those are the main stopping-places 
in the line of march. Mr. Carpenter was much struck by the 
great social gulf between the resident English and the natives, 
and the disinclination of the former to know anything about the 
Hindus, to take any intelligent interest in their history, race 
traits, intellectual peculiarities, or religious philosophy. It is 
safe to say that our author learned more about these matters in 
his brief stay than the ordinary British official acquires in many 
years. Into the religious and occult Indian theories he pene- 
trated further than most Anglo-Saxon minds care to do, and the 
chapters dealing with these subjects are of extraordinary irter- 


est. He sat at the feet of an Indian teacher or Guru, studied 


faithfully his esoteric exposition of super-consciousness, and 
through this Guru or adept learned what it is that leads to 
Gnanam, or the state of divine knowledge and self-absorption 
into the universe. It is hard to judge just how far Mr. Carpen- 
ter accepts the marvels of this state of emancipation, but he at 
least found in the Eastern esoteric philosophy a good deal more 
than mere fanaticism, fraud, or senseless mysticism. Two main 
schools of teaching are described—the Himalayan and the South 
Indian; but the differences are slight; in both, the yogi, or disci- 
ple, strives, under the guidance of the Guru, or adept, to attain 


the divine super-consciousness which, as a part of the cosmic and. 


universal life, is to make him wise beyond the wisdom of the in- 
tellect. In point of description of India’s temples, ruins, cities, 
and natural wonders Mr. Carpenter’s book is also constantly 
readable, for his observation was thorough and his comment is 
unhackneyed and sensible. The book is well illustrated. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 


The immense stride that Biblical learning has taken in the 
last century can be appreciated by an examination of the War- 
burtonian Lectures, founded in 1768. The course for 1886— 
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1890 was given by the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge and Canon of Ely, on the 
Doctrine of the Prophets. The lecturer discusses the delivery 
rather than the fulfillment of the prophecies, the relation of each 
prophet to the needs and circumstances of his own time, and 
thus what was the precise contribution of each one to the prog- 
ress of revelation and the development of the Messianic hope. 
He points out their personal peculiarities of style, thought, and 
doctrine. His point of view may be inferred from these words : 
‘“‘The prophet was aot merely, I might even say he was not chiefly, 
a predictor. He was not a foreteller as much as a forthteller. 
Insight not less than foresight was the gift of the seer... . 
Their work was concerned with the present. They were preach- 
ers of righteousness.” This is the larger thought which Dr. 
Kirkpatrick takes of prophecy as the preparation for the king- 
dom of Christ. While he handles his materials with freedom, 
and accepts the conclusions of historical criticism in large 
measure, the tone of the whole book is reverent and strongly 
constructive of a positive faith. It is possible that the author’s 
reconstruction of the chronology of the prophets will be emended 
to some small extent with the further decipherment of cuneiform 
inscriptions, but his main conclusions will, we believe, be ac- 
cepted as final. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


We have received a volume entitled 4” Agnostic's Apology, 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and containing seven urgent appeals to 
all men to become agnostics. Mr. Leslie Stephen is the most 
positive and zealous of those who do not know. For our part, 
we cannot understand why an agnostic cares to be a preacher 
and a propagandist. Mr. Stephen’s essays are an “apology” 
strictly in a Pickwickian sense, for he calls believers by some 
very hard names; when you see his olive branch close, it turns 
out to be a shillelah. His literary style is charming, and deals 
much in the rhetorical fallacies for which the late Cardinal New- 
man had so strong an inclination. While the author insists so 


imperatively upon /facfs in the “ religion of sensible men,” why 


does not he give a moment’s attention to the indubitable facts 
of consciousness? But our chief grievance against Mr. Stephen 
is that he is irreverent. It is probable that the writer is agnos- 
tically sure that God is a myth and blasphemy impossible, still 


a modicum of delicacy and good taste ought to restrain him. 


from ruthlessly wounding the religious sensibilities of others. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The historic town of York, England, began with the Roman 
colonia of Eboracum. It had previously been virtually the 
British capital, and Canon Raine thinks that it had before that 
been a tribal settlement. The mention of its chronicles sum- 
mons before the vision of memory scenes of the Wars of the 
Roses, the strange career of the medizval English Jew, royal 
marriages, the splendid state of ecclesiastical dignitaries, the 
York mysteries, the worshipful companies and guilds of artisans 
and of merchants, but, above all, the great cathedral, towering 
in its grandeur and changeless beauty over the restless activities 
and turmoil of the ant-like life at the foot of its towers This 
is the character of the story that Canon James Raine has under- 
taken to relate of Yor for the series of “« Historic Towns,” and 
we shall say only that it is one of the best volumes of the series. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


That Mary Ann, by Kate Upson Clark (D. Lothrop Company, 


Boston), is a delightfully natural story for boys and girls from ten 
to sixteen. 


girls, but the entrance of a young cousin modifies their opinion 
so much that when it is proposed that she should leave them 


the verdict of the boys, given with protest and enthusiasm, is 


that she should become a member of the family. It is very evi- 
dest that the writer of this story is thoroughly familiar with boys. 


The most recent volume of the “ Expositor’s Bible” is Zhe 
First Book of Kings, by F. W. Farrar,D.D. (A.C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York.) Dr. Farrar bows reservedly to the methods 
and the results of historical criticism. 


fit for an intelligent apprehension of the subject. While this 


volume is not as profoundly analytical as some of the volumes of 
this series, nor as carefully critical as others, yet its fine literary. 


form and fertility of suggestion render it uncommonly interesting 
reading for a commentary. 


There are four “ College Sermons” in the volume Zhe Cad] 


of the Cross, by the Rev. George D. Herron, D.D., and it is 
really superfluous to assure our readers that they are fine and 
strong, weighty words worthy of all careful consideration. 
‘“‘ Christianity,” says President Gates in his introduction to these 
“sermons, “is more than any church or all churches, more than 
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It is a very interesting tale, and free from sentimen- — 
tality, depicting a fine family where there is wealth of everything 
but money. A family of boys object, on general principles, to 


In an introduction of. 
more than fifty pages he puts the student in the mental attitude 
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any and all creeds.” Every one who reads Dr. Herron’s words 
finds them the new wine in the old bottles. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York.) 


Professor Noah K. Davis’s Elements of Deductive Logic (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York) is clear in its statements, orderly and 
concise in form, but, for a text-book, it is unnecessarily abstruse 
and scholastic. Doubtless in the hands of its author, seated in 
the professorial chair, the work is of great value; but private 
students and even many teachers would, we fear, find it too diffi- 
cult to master the form of the treatise. 


Literary Notes 


—The biographers of Lincoln, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, are 
preparing an edition of Lincoln’s works for the Century Com. 
any. 
Te. Fraser Rae is engaged on a work on Taine’s life and 
writings. It was Mr. Rae who first attracted English readers — 
in large numbers to Taine, through an article published in 1861. 

—In response to several inquiries, we may state that Mr. 
Howard A. Freer’s translation of Dr. Petavel-Oliff’s “« Probléme 
de I’Immortalité ” will soon be for sale at Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co.’s, Fourth Avenue, this city. This work was recently reviewed 
at some length in The Christian Union. 

—Lady Burton has completed arrangements the result of 
which will be the issue by her of a complete and uniform edi- 
tion of al] Sir Richard Burton’s works. The first of the series 
is to be a reissue of ** The Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medinah,” 
in two volumes, which will be ready in June next. 

—We receive from Mr. Theodore F. Seward a little pam. 
phlet entitled ** Hadesian Theology ; or, The Gospel According 
to Satan.” It is an ingenious, entertaining, and skillful pres- 
entation of the evils of denominationalism. The satire is 
bright and keen, and we should be glad to see this tract have a 
wide circulation. 3 

—The Globe Map Company, No. 2 Spring Street, New York 
City, has published a “ Road Map of Northern and Central New 
Jersey, with the Long Island, Staten Island, and West Chester 
Suburbs,” prepared by Mr. Gustav Kobbé. Mr. Kobbé’s maps 
are so well known that they do not need commendation in this 
place. The new map will be of great service to a large num- 
ber of people resident in the vicinity of New York, and its pub. 
lication may be taken as another indication of the growing 
desire for good roads and the growing pleasure in using them. 

—We have received a new map of Egypt and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula which presents all the sites and names of the ancient 
Egyptian as well as the Greek and Roman cities, temples, and 
important tombs of Egypt, showing the recent discoveries fully 
and accurately. The modern geography is very complete, and 
will be of service to the student, since the growing interest in 
Egypt, and frequent references to. the Peninsula, may bring 
obscure towns into prominent notice, as has already happened. 
The colored representation of the physical geography is inter- 
esting and important, and the notes by the editor will be found 
to be of great service. (Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, O.) 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Glazebrook, R. T. Laws and Properties of Matter. 
S C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO 
Reed, Elizabeth A. Persian Literature, Ancient and Modern. $2.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. (Second Edition for 1893.) $1.50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk. Without Dogma. $1.50. 
: D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Diaz, Mrs. A. M. Only a Flock of Women. 
A. LOVELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Bowles, Co]. John. The Stormy Petrel. $1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Mowbray Morris. $1.25. 
Burney, Frances. Evelina 2 Vols. $2. 
Gissing, George. The Odd Women. $1. | 
Balfour, one i The Evolution of Decorative Art. $1.25. 
Pepys, Samuel. Diary. Edited by H. B. Wheatley. $1.50. 
Crawford, F. Marion, To Leeward. §1. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Gou'd, George M. The Meaning and the Method of Life. $1.75. 
Brewer, R. F. Orthometry. $2 
Blackwell. Antoinette B. Th- Philosophy of Individuality. $3. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YO 
Candlish, James S., D.D. The Biblical Doctrine of Sin. 
Thanet, Octave. Storiesof a Western Lown. s 
Norman. Henry. The Real Japan. $1.50. 
A Handbook tor Travellers. Revised by Basil H. Chamberlain and W. B. 
Mason. (Imported.) §5. 


RK 
(Imported ) 60 cts. 
1.25. 


BEN] R. TUCKER, NEW YORK 
Tucker, Benj. R. Instead of a Book. §1. | 
; _CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Crim, Matt. Elizabeth: Christian Scientist. $1. 
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I.—Correspondence 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In your remarks on my bimetallism 
(April 1, page 628 of The Christian Union), 
you say: “ Bimetallism would not hold the 
two metals together, if each dollar con- 
tained both metals.” Now, my words are: 
A single bimetal standard ”-is the “ mean 
value of a gold dollar and a silver dollar,” 
which is “ exactly represented by a one- 
dollar United States Treasury coin-note.” 
They do not carry the idea of a dollar 
composed of two metals. Your caption, 
« A Composite Coin,” shows that you mis- 
understood me at the start. Further, you 
say, “ The world is demanding more gold 
than is being mined, and the remedy sug- 
gested by our correspondent would aggra- 
vate this difficulty.” The remedy, as you 
have imaged it, might have that effect; 
but not my remedy, for, instead of a cur- 
rency based on gold alone, to make gold 
scarce and dear, I base it equally on gold 
and silver, not mixed, yet so tied together 
as to make it impossible for the world—to 
wit, England, Germany, e¢ a/., demonetiz- 
ing silver and demanding gold—to draw 
from us more gold than they are entitled 
to, and we are bound to pay, on our gold 
bonds. ALBERT. 


Local Option and Prohibition 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

As a pronounced Prohibitionist, I have 
noticed with great interest the position you 
have taken upon the different phases of the 
temperance question. Noticing your de- 
fense of local option, it has occurred to 
me that you would perhaps be interested 
in the difficulties of successful enforce- 
ment this measure finds in this and perhaps 
other States. Using my own town as an 
illustration, at the spring election last year 
license was voted out by a majority of fifty- 
three in a total vote of two hundred, and a 
full board of party Prohibitionists elected 
to enforce the laws. The temperance 
forces were jubilant, thinking that the evils 
resulting from the liquor traffic for one 
year at least would be abolished. But no 
sooner had the new board taken possession 
of administrative affairs than one of our 
former saloon-keepers gives notice that he 
proposes to open a wholesale house and 
sell in quantities of five gallons. We con- 
sult the best legal authority, including the 
State Attorney-General, and find that upon 
his paying the wholesaler’s license there is 
no power in law prohibiting the dealing in 
liquors in quantities of five gallons any- 
where in the State, no matter what may be 
the wishes of a community. So, making 
the best of a bad matter, we flatter our- 
Selves that at least we will not have the 
Open saloon to deal with, and that a busi- 
ness in kegs cannot be so very detriment- 
al. But the result has been disastrous. 
Drunkenness, debauchery, rows, etc., have 
been only a little less prevalent than with 
Six open saloons. Seven full car-loads of 
beer, besides large shipments of five gallon 
cases of alcohol, whisky, and brandy, were 
sold from this wholesale-retail house during 
the past year. From four to a dozen boys, 
young men, etc., would chip in, and one, 
acting as a spokesman, would purchase a 
five-gallon keg or can, and then for a high 
time until all was gone and al) were drunk ! 
Farmers would take out kegs and casks 
into the countr:, bringing drink to the 
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children and trouble tothe home. Num- 
bers of them would buy together for Sun- 
day picnics and sprees; and so on through 
the whole catalogue—trouble and evil only 
resulting. Our marshal, in arresting a 
drunken man, was beset by five or six others, 
and in the struggle he was injured and for 
several weeks his life was despaired of, in 
the end coming out of it injured for life. 

The discouraging feature is that it acts 
as a pall upon further effort. Would-be 
temperance men become discouraged, and 
say if we are going to have the drink we 
might as well have the money, and so go 
back to license. By great exertion and 
the steadfast character of our Norwegian 
element, license was again voted out by 
three majority—a marvelous record under 
the circumstances. Instead of one whole- 
sale house, three are already starting. The 
newly incorporated village of Halstad, this 
county, starting with no-license, has already 
two wholesale houses. The result next 
spring there and here will surely be license. 
You will say, Go to the Legislature and 
have the law changed. We do this; the 
bill is referred to the Temperance Com- 
mittee, composed of liquor men, and there 
it rests. 

The moral to all this to me is, that, in- 
stead of beating around the bush, almost 
invariably playing into the hands of the 
liquor men, the temperance men must come 
into harmony upon the definite political 
policy of National prohibition. 

F. L. HAMPSON. 
Ada, Minn. 


II].—Notes and Queries 


Can the present age be considered as having two 
main characteristics into which the various features 
may be combined similar to the way Morley describes 
the age of Burke, when he says the tendencies of 
the age may be summed up in two main characteris- 
tics: the development of industry, and the first germs 
of popular government? Whether it would be suit- 
able to consider the scientific temper and the philan- 
thropic spirit as forming the “ spirit of the times”’ is 
a question in my mind, and the hight which you will 
give will be gratefully received. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

One can hardly avoid noticing that the 
spirit of the age seems predominantly 
marked both by its scientific and its hu- 
manitarian temper. If we were to seek 
for any parallel between the close of this 
century and the close of the last, we might 
place beside the new organization of indus- 
try beginning then the reorganization that 
seems near a beginning now; and beside 
the spirit of political revolution rife then 
the spirit of theological revolution rife 
now. 


Will you kindly give me your interpretation of 
passage found in Matt. xi., 12? B 

The word translated “ violence” signi- 
fies, in general, force. All good things 
require force for their achievement. ‘“ No 
pains, no gains.” Moral and spiritual 
gains are made under the same conditions 
of energetic effort as material gains. The 
strait gate is not entered without striv- 
ing. Discipleship to Christ involves cross- 
bearing. So we understand this passage. 
The kingdom of heaven can be won only 
by moral energy. The Christianization of 
personal character and of the community 
= be accomplished only by vigorous 
etiort. 


Our minister says that (1) the ‘*‘ Logos” means the 
Father; (2) that Jesus Christ was so exactly the 
same person as the Father that the Father was cruci- 
fied on Calvary. Does the accurate Trinitarian 
scholarship of to-day express these two statements 
thus? (3) A Sunday-school teacher wants to know 


whether an infinitely happy God can suffer on ac- 


A Correction 


Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

I wish to say that I use and recorm- 
mend one and only one baking powder, 
and that is Cleveland’s. 

Years ago I did use others and speke 
favorably of them at thetime. In pre- 
paring the new edition of “Common 
Sense in the Household,” however, I 
thought it best to substitute baking 
powder in the recipes instead of cream- 
of-tartar and soda, and made a careful 
investigation of the baking powder 
question. 

Finding Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
to be really the best, I recommended. 
it in ‘‘Common Sense in the House- 
hold,” and now use it exclusively. 


April 5, 1893. . 


count of the sorrows of his earthly children here or 
hereafter. A person who feels no painful sorrow for 
the sorrows of others would be called hard-hearted 
here onearth. But if God feels pain, how can he be 
infinitely happy? IV. 

The statements 1 and 2 would be pro- 
nounced erroneous by any well-informed 
theologian. Read “Gloria Patri; or, Our 
Talks on the Trinity ” (T. Whittaker, New 
York, $1). As to 3, it is one of the mooted 
questions of debaters on things unknow- 
able. All we can be certain of is that 
God, as loving, cannot be unfeeling, and,. 
as infinite, cannot be unsatisfied. 


Where can I get some reliable work which is op- 
posed to the doctrine of the “resurrection of the 
flesh’*? I recently listened to a very zealous old 
minister who endeavored to make us believe that 
these poor old bodies are to be raised from the grave, 
and that only infidels could be'ieve otherwise. R. 

“ Beyond the Shadow; or, The Resur- 
rection of Life ’(T. Whittaker, New York, 
$1.25). 

Will you help me to understand the difference 
between soul and spirit from a Biblical standpoint ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

You will find the point thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Rev. J. B. Heard’s “ Tri- 
partite Nature of Man.” In general, the 
soul, when distinguished from the spirit, 
as it not always is, denotes the animal life, 
sentient and intelligent; the spirit is the 
life of self-conscious and reflective thought, 
which is capable of knowing God and the 
things unseen and eternal. 


It is Not 
What We Say 


But what Hood’s Sarsaparilla DOES 
that tells the story. 
The following is from ex-Congressman 


Warner, a gentleman highly esteemed by all 
who know him: 


“TI can truly say that I consider Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla the best medicine for purifying the blood. 
It did me good when physicians and other medicines 
failed. It has increased my appetite and seemed to 


HOOD’S | 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


renew my youth. This is absolutely true.” 
W. S. WARNER, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
. or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Auburndale, Mass. Woodland Park Hotel, located 
in one of the most delightful and healthful sec- 
tions of Newton. 

Afton, Va., In the Virginia Mountains. Descrip- 
tion of the Afton House. 


Boston, Mass. Brigham’s Hotel. Built on thesite 


of the Original Liberty Hall. 

Battle Creek, Mich. Full Description of Battle 
Creek Medical and Surgical Sanitarium, Meth- 
ods and Surroundings. 

Cascade on Owasco, N. Y. Health and Pleasure 
Resort in Central New York. 

Markleton, Pa. Markleton Sanitarium, in the 
Mountains of Southern Pennsylvania. 

Mountain Lake Park, Md. On the Summit of the 
Alleghanies. Mountain Chautauqua Summer 
School. W. C. T. U. Convention. Epworth 
League Convention. 

Moosehead Lake, Me. Mount Kineo House and 
Annex and Surroundings. 

Old Orchard Beach, Me. Description of Old Or- 
chard House and Surroundings. 

Pittsfield, Mass. Inthe Berkshire Hills of Massa- 
chusetts. Description of Springside. 

Preston, Ont., Canada. Preston Mineral Baths 
and Summer Resort. 

Patchogue, L. I., N. Y. Onthe Great South Bay. 
Chifton House. 

Summer Homes among the Mountains on the New 
York, Ontario, and Western Railway. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. History and Description 
of Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. i 
Tcurs, Two Special, to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Niagara Falls, and Washington, 
D. C. Personally conducted by Mrs. M. A. 

Crosley. 

Tour, Special, to Alaska, the Great Northwest, the 
Yellowstone National Park, World’s Columbian 
Exposition, and Niagara Falls. 

Waukeska, Wis. The National Hotel and Sur- 

_roundings. 

West Winsted, Conn. A Description of the New 

Beardsley House and Surroundings. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s Per- 
sonally Conducted Tours to Washington,D.C. 
No city in the United States gives so much in 
return for a review of its buildings and surroundings 
as Washington, and, the month of May being the 
most delightful of all months in which to visit the 
National Capital,the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
any, with its usual foresight, has arranged for two 
ersonally Conducted Tours to leave New York on 
May 4 amd 25, respectively, under the escort of a 
tourist agent and chaperon; each tour to include a 
period of three days. Tickets, covering transporta- 
tion, meals en route, and hotel accommodations, only 
13. 50 from New York, and proportionately low rates 
rom all other stations. Application for information 
and itineraries should be made to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Ticket Agents, or Tourist Agent at No. 849 


Broadway, or No. 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


To the World’s Columbian Exposition 
via the Michigan Central, ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,” is the title of a handsome folder, profusely 
illustrated, which contains much valuable informa- 
tion for those who intend visiting the World’s Fair. 
Copies will be furnished upon application to W. H. 
Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Change in Time 
Commencing Monday, April Ws the Fall River 
Line Steamers will leave New York at 5:30 P.M. 
instead| of 5.00 P.M.as at present. The Puritan and 
Plymouth are now in service 


The “Summer Hom s” book of the New York, 
Ontario, and Western Railway will be ready for free 
distribution ab ut the 15th of April. It is a book of 
170 pages, finely illustrated; gives all the hotels, 
ss houses, and farm-houses along the line of 

! , With railway fare-, rates of board, etc. 
Copies can be had on application at 371 Broadway, 
New York. 


The new vestibuled equipment of the Springfield 
Line * Midday Limited” mak's it the finest train 
running between New York and Boston; only five 
hours and forty minutes. 


TOURS 
Cook’s European Tours 


ESTABLISHED 1841 . 
L EXPENSES INCLUDED 
A series of seven first-class parties will leave New York 
during the ensuing season. First departure by 
TEUTONIC MAY 3 
Succeeding dates as follows: May 20, June 17, 28 
wy. Ce... parties will visit all the picturesque and 
st 
INCLUDING THE, PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN 


2 programme of 160 pages can be 
on application to 

Thos. Cook & 261 & 1225 Broadway, N.Y. 
or Boston, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 

A Week at the Worid’s Fair: Howtodoit. Send for 

programme. 


A lady,: well connected, 
and of extended experi- 
ence in travel abroad, de- 
sires ition = traveling 


companion or chaferon. Address COMPANION, care 
A. de Potter, 1122 Bruadway, N. Y. 


py: POTTER'S TOURS TO EUROPE 


FOURTEENTH SEASON 
The Best in plan; most select in membership; _unap- 
(reacts in traveling and hotel arrangements. Parties 
eave May 13. June 28, and July 8. : 
THE OLD WORLD (120 pages), with programs, 
upon applicatien. 


A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York 


ORLD’S FAIR, EUROPE, HOLY LAND— 
Select parties; best tick-ting facilities; choices. 
ecean berths. Send fer ‘* Tourist Gazette.’’ 


Gaze & Sons, 113 B'way, New York. (Est. 1844.) 


TOURS”EUROPE 


Sailing ply and Aug.; £2 2 upwards. Send for itine- 
raries DWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


FALL TOUR to EGYPT and HOLY LAN 


Two Months’ Tour to Europe 


Including Italy, Spain, Switzerland, German 
the Rhine, Fra: ce, England, 
and scotland. 

Select party ‘leaves New Work by popular N. G. 
Lloyd express steamer Fulda, June 10, via Gibraltar 
and Genea. For etc., address Mrs. 
M.A. B. KELLY (late State Normal College, Albany, 
N. Y.), 473 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


ay 3. ours cost $2 o a ddress 
Mr. EC KIMBALL, Boston, Mass. 


O THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


iss Schmidt, care iss 


For itineraries, e 
Nashville, Tenn. 


tc., 
Crosthwaite, Nat’l Bureau of Ed., 


WOMEN’S REST TOUR ASSOCIATION, 
264 Boylston St . Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
i ‘Hand-book, ** A Summer 


rospectus for 1893. Tourists’ 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyro:, Austria, 1,000 feet 
above tne sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

Hoes 


Large, airy, sunry rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charrthing Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application, : 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Private board; terms moderate; central location. 24 
Torrington Square, W. C. 


RESORTS 


California 


10S ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 


request by C. BILICKE & CO 


Established 1836 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip... 
Send for our Outfit List— Mailed Free. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the Feat Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 


scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alt nt 
GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


on request. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


request by EY BARNETT. Proprietor 
IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER - 


The METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


the BRROWN- Pacace 


AMERICAN PLAN 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


PIKE'S PEAK 
Denver, Manitou, Colorado Springs, 
Twin Lakes, and other Resorts 


of Colorado 


Full printed information in regard to these 
places or any others, and suggestions as to the 
ways of reaching them, including the time- 
tables of the different railroad lines you could 
use, sent free. | : 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
New York. 


Connecticut 


NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE 


Fourth year under present management. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. GEO. A. SPENCER, Prop’r. 


Georgia 
Harris’s Lithia Springs Hotel 


Is situated 278 miles from Carolina, and_ North- 
ern R.R., and 2% miles from Port Royal and Western 
Carolina R.R. otel first-class in every res scenery 
grand, and the water has no equal in the United States as 
shown by gnalysis made by Prot. R. Ogden Doremus, 

.D., LL.D., Prof. of Chemistry and Physics, College 
ot New York, October 7th, 189r. 

J. T. HARRIS, Prop. 


Illinois 


TO WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 
The Glenarm 


Eur: pean Hotel, offers quiet and convenient quarters, 
at moderate prices. All World’s Fair Lines within 
two blocks—15 minutes to either Exposition or business 
center, for five cent fare. Newly and handsomely 
furnished and decorated. Elevator, Electric sights 
Suits of rooms for families. High Class Restaurant 
Rates, $1.50 to $2.50 per day. Address, 


THE GLENARM HOTEL CO. 
N. E. Cor. Indiana Ave. & 22d St. Chicago, IL 
Refer to A. F. Seeberger. Treas., World’s Colum- 


bian Exposition and Pres., Market National Bank, 
Chicago. Jllinois. 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifuliy illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solic ted. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Works FAIR GUESTS desi'ing rooms near 
Jackson Park address Miss PADDOCK, 4344 


Greenwood Avenue, Chicago. Terms, $1.00 to $1.50 


per day, each person. References given. 


Maine 


MANOR INN 
For circular EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


i —A tour through Ireland, England, Norway, Sweden, 
: Denmark, etc. The leader is a native of Denmark and an 
experienced tourist and linguist. Cost of tour, $77 
| 
| 
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Maine 


Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


. healthiest, and most charming spot on the 
coan otf laine ., Cottages es torent. all furnished. 
pam 
FW OODBURY, Portland, Me. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


of Ww. HARBOR, MT. DESERT, ME. 
Island House 


| ergo | on south, side of | side of the island, is ay put in the 
t boarders June 1 erms m 
Send for ‘for PARKS Prop’r. 


Passaconaway Inn 
YORK CLIFFS, ME. 


uly rst. A modern hotel in the most beautiful 
spot in I aine. Send for illustrated circular 
YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT Co., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
{European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, off: r exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. Send for illustrated souvenir guide to Ralt:more. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 
AST MILTON, MASS.—A quiet resort for health, 
change, or rest ; comfortable home and fine locality ; 
on hill; extensive grounds, electric lights, bath, etc. In- 
valids cared for; very convenient to depot; open the year 
round. Address Post-Office Box 45, E. Milton, Mass. 


INOT’S LIGHT, fifteen miles away, 
can be seen from The Prescott, on 
Swampsco:t Beach. A delightfully cool 
sea resort near Boston. Modern con- 

veniences. Bathing on a fine beach. Circulars of 
Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


RED ROCK HOUSE 


One of the most convenient and desirable resorts on the 
North Shore. Nowope rooms, spacious closets ; 
safe beach for sea-bathing : ; extensive groun 
specially esirable home in Mass., 35 to 

ewton Street. all the year 
E. STEARN S, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


THE ELMWOOD 


Send bor "Manager, Francouia, N. H. 


for 

M0 LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. “er delig sum- 

mer resort among the mo:'ntains. May 1. Send 

for circular. HARDSON BROS Proprietors. 


OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 

e—C@ommands an unexcelied view of Mt. 

Latayette and the Franconia ia range. Send for circulars 
$7 to $10 per week. KNIGHT, Prop. 


HOLDERNESS 


Tenting is popular at Holderness, N. H., for one can 
get meals at the Asquam House; and, with the dry 
climate and high elevation (800 feet), a tent well furnished, 
with a good floor, is to many preferable to a hotel room, 
SPEND JUNE HERE. Information and a pretty booklet of 
H. CILLEY, Asquam House, Holderness, 


THE CLARENDON 
Intervale, in the White Mountaios, N. H. 
Opens June ist. Send for circular. 


Intervale, N. H. 


Intervale House 


Opens June 
Reduced rates for that month. 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


Health and Recreation 
in Pennsylvania at 


Glen Onoko, 
Highland Lake, 


Blue Ridge Summit, 
Bedford Mineral Springs, 


Delaware Water Gap, Markleton, 
Devon, Milford, 
Cresson Springs, Mount Pocono, 
Echo Lake, Shohola Glen, 
Eagle’s Mere, Stroudsburg, 
-Easton, Walter’s Park, 
Eldred, Wernersville. 


Circulars and information in regard to the hotels and boarding-houses at any of 
these places may be had free by mail on request. State whether you desire hotels 
or boarding-houses, and about the price you wish to pay. Address the 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


On Lake Chautauqua, 1,400 Feet Above Sea-Level. Now Open. 
For Treatment of General Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs, and Nervous System, 
including the use of enenen ahetggenn Report of Medical Commission showing most remarkable 
—- known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on — Stay of twe 
weeks will demodstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment. 
Address STERLINCWORTH SANITARIUM, 


Chauta Co. Nat’l Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. Lock Box 130 
REFERENCES: | eu City. Bank, Buffalo, N Je Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 


Going to Chicago to See Something? 


Well, there’s plenty to see. There's the city, biggest and finest 
buildings in the world ~ow—z21 years ago a desert of ashes and 
ruins! You say wonderful? You cannot comprehend a hun- 
dredth part of it unless you visit the Great Cyclorama of the 
Chicago Fire, on Michigan Ave. Marvelous fire effects; cost 
$250,000. Then you should see the new and sublime Cyclorama of 
Jerusalem and the Crucifixion, on Wabash Ave. Both are open 
day and evening. Interesting descriptions hourly. Only 5ocents. 


Sciatica 


Beatrice, Neb., Nov. 6th, 1891.—About the mide of August 
the wyiter was prostrated with an ‘acute attack of Sciatica. For 

two months was scarcely able to walk across the room coger 
assistance; the pain was ceatensbie. The usual remedies 


gave tempo relief; became about discouraged. A friend who 
ad visited and been treated for Sprin 
advised me to give the waters at 

Elms sixteen 


Promptly Cured 


subsided; from that time on improved rapidly, g-iuing every 
surrounding hills of Excelsior Springs. Am convinced that 
greatly benefited, if not ~~ s cured, by the. waters of 
praise of the waters, The E and their delightful sur- 


di 
| roun ings. (Signed) FRANK BARCLAY, SR. 


Write for illustrated pamphlet descriptive of MHE 
E1L,.MS—capacity five hundred guests. One of the 
most charming alli-year-round resorts in America. 
Address Excelsior Springs Company, 


be - 


Springs 
Missouri 


the Bottled Waters 


A house whose guests come back again 
and again,—a home. 
HALFONTE Sun parlors fronting the sea, open . 
ate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ouse; quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 
these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on 
help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic 


THE 


uest. 
N.J 


‘bined. Safe boating. _ tishing. 7 descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 
4 = 
we 
4 
7 phur bathsdaily. In one week the pain 
Walked about the town and over the 
| 
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New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. i ~~ Beautiful drives ; 
. mountain and ule Reduced or June. 
Trout fishing. INS & SON "rs. 


JUNE 


Special rates are made for 
June at the JACKSON FALLS 
HOUSE. Send for pamphlet. 


AT 
TRICKEY BROS. 


J ACKSON Jackson, N. H. 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland_ House, 

Jefferson Highlands, New Hamp:hire. Elevation, 
1,650 tt. Reductuon for June and September. Send fr 
circular. J. L. POTTLE. 


_ ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea water 
Baths on each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. 
L. T. BRYANT. 


Oak Hill House 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


Oné of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains. Perfect drainage; electric lights; all 
modern improvements. Farr & Jarvis. 


KEARSARGE HOUSE 


North Conway, N. H. 


Crone Ts une 27. One of the most popular resorts 
int hite Mountains. —? arrangements 
For pamphlet addre 

L. J. RICKER, Rivner and Proprietor. 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Centrally located in the village. Now open. Terms 
RICKER. 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 
Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June rst. Write for terms. 


ELMWOOD HOUSE, Walpole, N. H. 


Six hours’ ride from New York. No pairs spared for 
pieasure and comfort of guess. Locat.on of house and 
ges | ot vicinity unsurpassed. Sanitary conditions per- 

pecial rat s for early Arrests. Open Juce 1. For 
circulars, terms, etc , address C.R. Crowell,Waipol ,N.H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


Send for circular. 


perfect. 


Send for circu'ars. 


New Jersey 


GRAND AVENUE HOTEL 


Modern improvements; steam heat. , Oven all the year. 


THE ALDINE 


Near the beach. Sun parlors. baths Pi. “ead etc. 
First-class accommodations. THEO. MUELLER, Prop. 


HOTEL DEVON 


one all the year. Modern conveniences. Tien rea- 
onabl Mrs. T. R. BROOKS, Prop. 


PINE FOREST 
HOUSE 


LANCEWOOD (Whiting’s P.0.), N.J. 


Situated in the most beautiful and charming spot in the 
Pines of New Jersey, 200 feet above sea-level. Physicians 
have pronounced the air of nce to be as pure and 
invigorating as that of any plac: in the country. 

e own over 1,000 acres of land surrounding the hotel 
containing miles and miles of the most beautiful walks an 
sabe in every direction. Fine horses at the dis of 


eurhe ‘hotel contains all the features that a refined taste 


can suggest; excellent table and pervice pare spring 
water; steam, gas, electricity. ul ors, etc. 
Jr., Pron. 


WALTON COTTAGE 
Morristown, N. J. 


Farm a acres. Mountain air equal to Colorado for 
fovalids pacious house, wit appointments; gas, 
sanitary cuisine and attendance; pure 
sprivg water ; st pang orses. 

IS W. WALTON, Proprietor. 


SOUTH LAKEWOOD PARK 


IN THE PINES 
FOR ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
SOUVENIR OF SOUTH LAKEWOOD PARK 
rece & FIELD, 261 Broadway, New York City. 
Carrk & Franciscus, Provident Bldg., 4th and 
sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘valuable forms of treatment. Provision 


New York 


BRENTWOOD amon’ rae 


AMONG THE PINES 


The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and“ AUSTRAL” 
will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 
and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 
elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 41 
miles; time, 1% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

For ‘circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE, 
180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 
Personal care of experienced P gegen All 
or rest, recrea- . 


tion, and amusement. 
Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
fis hait roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
, Safety elevator, telegraph Xe ee Cuisine under 
nT of Mrs. wing, of Chautauqua 


On lin & W. R.R., New York 
Buffalo. the voor, For illu: trated circular, 
address J. ARTHUR JACKSON. a,” 
Keene Valley, 


TAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicicity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley... It will accom- 
modate together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit,the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


Pavilion Hotel 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The nearest seaside hotel to New York City; location 
unsurpass ; deli lightful sail; every amusement an =e. 
reation offere ; 30 minutes from Ratterv. ‘)pen ane 
to November. RHOEDES & DIC 


“HUDSON HILL’ 


Two miles north of city. Magnificent river views. 
Open May rst. JOHN H. SILLICK. 


Adirondacks 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Opess July ist 


This new hotel is situated about one mile from Saran 
eet. Near Hote? 


ILL, Prop’). 


HOTEL CLARENDON 


Near Beach. Open all th First class in allia t 
"Virginia Ave. Col. J. M 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


Modern conveniences ; heat; open piazzas 
under glass. S. N. SEVERANCE & SON, Props. 


DELAWARE CITY HOUSE 


Newly furnished; fine ap tments; terms reason- 
able. Tennessee Ave., near S. E. BRADWAY. 


‘The ELK’TON 


odern conveniences; terms reasonable. 
Resende Ave., near beach. Mrs. E. WILE: 


A™ANTIC THE EMERSON 


Strictly first-class; terms reasonable. So. Carolina 
Ave., near beach. SAM’L J. YOUNG, Prop. 


THE IRVINGTON 


On the Beach; steam heat; elevator; 
and billiard rooms; filtered water Send for circular. 
CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


THE REVERE ATLANTIC 


Refurnished_and improved; open all the year: full 
ocean view. Park Avenue. "Jam es M. Moore, Prop. 


SAN MARCOS. N. J. 


Elegant and modern; — anak elevator; piazzas 
under glass. $2.50 and $3 a da 


VI CTO RI A South Carolina Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Open all the year. Hot and cold sea water baths. Good 

occan view. M. WILLIAMS. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


PRE GROVE HOUSE, Brown's Mills-in- 
the-Pines, N. J.—Modern conveniences. 
table. Open the year round. Terms reasonable 

CHAS. SMIRES, ‘Prop’ 


thing first-class. 


ROBIN LAWN 


Beautiful private residence, at Summit, New Jersey. 
Large, well located and furnished rooms now ready. For 
terms address P. O. 132. 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


pure water, no ct a Open year round, 
re, ax $7 to r k, 


VINELAND, GROVE HOUSE 


Mi! situated. Modern conveniences. Every- 
New York references. 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake 
Open to Nov. rst. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Lawn-tennis, etc. Cuisine and service 
first-class. Special rates to July ist. Illustrated book on 
apphcation. JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


ADIRUNDACK MOUNTAINS 


HOTEL 
AMPERSAND 


On Lower Saranac Lake 


Will Open June r 


For Illustrated Pamphlet and plan of rooms address 
EATON & YOUNG, - Managers, 


Ampersand, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 


Saratoga Springs, N. WV. 
OPEN FROM JUNE INTO OCTOBER. 
Best Located Hotel at the Springs. 


All modern conv seieneee Special rates for June 
nd September. 


GEO. A. FARNHAM., Owner and Manager. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


pular resort for health, chan or 
sun-parlor and promenade ons the root 
ectvicity,, all bathe 
re 
Baths in Oriental el ce and plone sem 


Under-Cliff 


A select rivate camp. Northern end of 
Lake Piseid, the of the Cot- 


Oregon 


D, OR.—_THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
FF $3, oo per day and upward. 


country; A 


Pennsylvania 


M Bana a.) SANITARIOUM, on the 
line of B. and 4 miles east of Pitisborg, 
248 west of Baltimore. ‘A’ quiet mountain 
health resort. a 
Dr. M. B. GA L 


to Christian haem or 
» Medical Director 


tion wns 


| 
— 
Christian Union. 
| 
ALTO, Walter’s Park P. O., Wer- 
nersville, Pa. Overlooking the Picturesque Leba- 
non Valley. Soft Spring Water and Pure Mountain Air. 
Healthfulnese of YENNEY. 
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Carry TRAVELERS CHEQUES of the 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular Notes, and 


Half the Cost. 


Available at over 20,000 Places in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, United States, etc., including Principal Hotels. 
in Foreign Ooney printed on Cheque will 
a 


American Express Co. 


SATION REO 
Cheques issued for $10, $20, $50, $100, and $200 each. 


VISITORS TO THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


will find these Cheques especially convenient and avoid risk in carrying 
money. Paying offices on Fair Grounds and at 200 
other places in Chicago. 


Rates and further particulars can be obtained fom any Agent of the American Express Company, also at the principal 


Offices of the Company, 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and 78 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Pennsylvania 


Summer Cottages 


Travel 


WALTER'S PARK 


(Near Wernersville and Reading, Pa.) 


is a great Mountain Park (400 acres). Air equal to 
Colorado; scenery beautiful beyond description ; 
pure, soft spring water. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


is its central attraction. The best located, easiest of 
access, most successful. Baths massage, electricity, 
Swedish movements. Thirty-five experience. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 

WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


HOUSE, Wernersville, Pa.— 

es. ive a Cc en 
gil conveniences. TCHARD HASSLER & SONS. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest view at the Pier. Modern supsintments. Hot 
and cold sea-water baths in the house. Send for terms to 
260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. S. W. MATHEWSON, Prop. 


Wisconsin 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 
ELKHART P. O., WISC._ 


20 mil es by 
Carriages at both stations. 600 acres of beautifu nat 
park. surrounding the most picturesque of isconsin 
akes. Quiet, select, hful. 

W. ANSON BARNES, Proprietor. 


_ SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 


AN SOUCI COTTAGES to let, furnished, or for 
sale, on the shore of Farm Lake, 20 miles out of 
Boston, high location, immense pine grove; good boating, 
bathing, and fishing. Inquire of L. H. DALOZ, Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Hotel Property for Sale 


Situated on Casco Bay, near Portland, Maine 


Summer Hotel and nireteen acres of land adapted for 
cottages. The Hotel is located on high elevation. well 
furnished, and ding large business. oppurtunity 
for some ‘association wanting shore procerty tor summer 
residences or on purposes. to. close an 
estate. Terms eas JOHN  F. PROCE OR, Real 
Estate Dreher. Port ind; Me. 


O RENT from Mews 1 at unis Moriches, L. I.. five 
minutes on and two from New 
York, Furn Cottage, en rooms; 
stables, Adérese P. ARVIS. 


at Littleton, N eight-room furnis ed Cottag-, 
pleasantly Stable Rent to right 
party. Mrs. HORACE BROOK 


WHERE DO YOU SUMMER? 

If you wish desirable places to board or houses to rent 
in the most beautiful town in the eiqmentonie Valley. send 
for eg) jpamph et of the ‘‘ Cornwall Hills Associa- 
tion.’’ Address HARRY SEDGWICK, Secretary, 
Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 


ARRAGANSETT PIER.—To Let—Two com- 
modious, well-located, furnished cottages, with all 
modern improvements ; sixteen rooms: vee aoe of pure 


—— cegneive grounds. Also to let, a farm of 160 


cres. ess L. M., Christian Union Office, Astor 
Pines, New York. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature_cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
Lege or excursions. Land will sold in lots of one 

cre or more. Several first-class cottages for — 
at tel if desired. Send for illustrated catalogu 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Postiand, Me. 


oR very desirable furnished cottage at 
h Hill, R_ I., with stable. The is Oppo- 
site Watch Hill House. or terms 
THOMPSON S. GRANT, Enfiel onnecticut. 


OR SALE OR RENT—My nine-room co‘tage at 
Woodmont, Conn. _ Beautifully located on the shore 
ot Long Island Sound. Fifteen ee rom New 
Haven; two hours from New York. Addre 
Rev. N. M. CALHOUN, N, 


For Sale or Rent at 
Watch Hill, R.I. 


ery desirable and centrally located oe home, com- 
| furnished. For further apply to Ma to 
G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect S 


TRAVEL 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER ? 


Send six cents to > pay postage for an illustrated book of 
175 ‘pa ages describing the Summer resorts on the New- 

York, ata. and Western Railway. In the healthiest 
a most delightful region accessible to New York; 2,000 
feet above the sea. It givesa list of a 950 hotels, arm 
and boarding houses, bay rates o istances, &c., 
&c. Can be had free. a, New York at Nos. 11, 165, 
171, 212, St 944,1 roadway, 737 ve.. 134 
Fast 264 125th St , 251 Columbus Ave., 
ticket ces foot of Franklin and’ West 42 ts. In 
Brcoklyn at 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St. ; 15 Atlantic Ave., 
98 Broadway, 253 Manhattan. ae Greenpoint, or to t 
i. Anderson, Gen'l Pass. Agt., 56 Beaver St., 


On May 29 and 30 excursion ree - one fare will be 
sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an oppor- 
tunity of personally selecting a Summer home and also 

enjoying a day’s fishing in this delightful region. Tickets 
g returning on May 31. 


= T A FARMS 
= ‘THE WEST. 

SCALLEDTHE WEST 


oe 


r issued b 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 
Variable 


Route All meals served 
Tourist tickets 

allowing privi- | #1 Dining Cars. 

leges never be- Palace Drawing- 
fore accorded, 

can be obtained | Room Sleeping Cars 
with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers 
mation, upon 
applicationto |#Fe run through to 
any ticket San Francisco 

agent, or to the : 
General Pass- | Without change, 
eriger Agent, {leaving Chicago 


espn daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


> STEVENS POINT 


DROP 
USA 
LINE. 


THE NORTAWEST 


@)AS-C POND 
CHUCAGO ILL. 


fel For other advertisements in this ee 
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Travel 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
‘Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quice time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series’’ send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 
Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
screw Express Steamers. The Menu served is equal to 
that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrowding. 

umber of passengers limited to seating capacity of saloons. 

Express Service to Southampton, London, 
and Hamburg by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 
ships of 13-16,000 horse-power. 
F. Bismarck, May 4, 8 A M.| 4. Victoria,May18, 7:30 A.M 
Columbia, May 11, 1:30 p.m |Normannia, May 25,2 P.M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brass Bedsteads 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Ring's, Etc. 

Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. Goutp Co. and W. T. Mersereau Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St.. New Vork 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY 


made with our package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin pieces, 
assorted bright colors, 25c.; 5 packs. $1.00. Silk Plush 


and Velvet, € pieces, assorted col 50c. Emb. 


Decorative 
Fabrics 


SPRING, 1893 


Our Spring importatic ns of select upholstery 
are now ready for inspection. All the late 
designs and colorings in the prevailing styles 
of decoration are represented. 
Brocatelles, Silk Tapestries, 

Damasks, Plushes, 
Light Silks, Velours. 


Novelties in Lace Curtains. 


French Cretonnes 
in a great variety of design and coloring. 


The Oldham Mills Soft Drapery Silks and 
Damask. 
Inexpensive Fabrics in complete assortment. 


Samp'es, drawings, and estimates on request. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


BROADWAY 
i8th and roth Streets, New York 


Fine Muslin .Underwear 
Summer Waists 


Special attention is invited to our 
Spring assortments of Fine Underwear for 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 

Unusual care has been given to the 
selecting of the qualities, styles, and 
designs best suited for use in the arrange- 
ment of Wedding Trousseaux. 

Infants’ complete outfits are another 
important feature in this department. 

Also a choice selection of Misses’ Shirt 
Waists, in Percale, Oxford, Madras, and 
Scotch Zephyr—patterns which cannot be 
duplicated later in the season. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


S 


LID COMFORT 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Why not e 
that portion and sleep on an a Su 

TAN AIR GOODS Temple Place, Boston 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE H 
oy WIFE YOU DO iT FOR THE MONEY, 
\2 $ i cpa a $65.00 Improved Oxford 
= wing Mach 


NEW STYLES 
Largest Stock in the Country to Select From 


ROYAL WILTONS 


The Best Wearing Carpet Made. 


WILTON VELVETS 


The Most Superb Variety Ever Shown, 
At Positive Bargains. 


A New Make Brussels 
(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. 


1,000 CARPETS AND RUGS 


Made from odd pieces into all sizes, suitable for all kinds 
of rooms, 


AT REMNANT PRICES. 
Just the thing for Hotels, Cottages, and Summer 
Residences. 
BRING SIZE OF ROOM. 


MATTINGS 


Japanese and China Straw. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere). 
White, Red-Check, and fancy patterns. 


From $5.00 Per Roll of 40 Yards. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T 


Our importations consist of all the newest'designs and 
colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies 


Also LACE, CHENILLE, and VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE 


its and odd pi our own upholstering) at 
Suits and ULAR PRICES 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


Merit and Enterprise are sure to win. 

Dr. WARNER’S CORALINE CORSETS 
lead the world in amount of sales, in 
| perfection of shape, and in their high 


standard of excellence. The coraline 
used for boning them is superior 
to whalebone, and is absolutely un- 
breakable. 

The corsets are light in weight, and 
are made in 24 styles to fit every form, 
long waists, short waists, slim figures 
and stout figures. oa 

Price, from one to five dollars each. 


Sold everywhere. 
WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago. 


@infort Powder 


It willcure Itehing, 


Ch Erysipelas, 
Sait Kheum, Hed Sores, 
Irritation under Truss, Burns, t. 
a Chafing Baby, ender Fee 


Use Comfort Soap for hands and face. ° 
HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color t© 
Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower, 


= 50c. 
Lon Co. 853 B’way, New York, will 
& bor. are’ Conse, Dest Core bot FREE 


iy: 
| ~ DAY 
5 
OR OF | 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachments 
=| FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 5 years. Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
BD MFG. Dept. 251, CHICAGO, 


SILK anp WOOL 


FABRICS 


Glacé Ombré, and Flammé Effects, 


Armure Glacé, 
Cristal, Nicoisé, Vrillé, 
Armure Sillage, 
Bengaline and Veloutine, 

Spring Colorings | 


for House and Evening Wear. 


SUMMER SILKS] 


Rongeants, India Pongees, 
China Wash Silks. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 


Furnishing Dept. 


Ladies’ Cambric and Nainsook 
Wrappers, 


Ladies’ C1épe and Flannel Wrappers, 
India Silk Wrappers, 


Ladies’ Silk Skirts, 

Embroidered Cambric Skirts, 
Sik Waists. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
French Underwear 

Misses’ and Children’s Spring Coats, 
Capes, Mackintoshes, and 

Storm Coats. 


19th ot. 


KAYSER 


TIPPED 


SILK 
GLOVES 


Are sold with a 
guarantee ticket 
that calls for 
another pair if 

S the tips wear out 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS 


KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get them. 


f| 


| 


Dry Good 


(OUR MAIL ORDER. 
DEPARTMENT 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS —~ ff 
NEWYORK GOODS AT 
{ NEWYORK PRICES \ 


Give us a [ral] 


A 20" ST NY. 


OUR (TALOGUE 
Mailed free fo 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


(Q 


Send foritatonce gupply is limited. 


Bluchers, 


In Russia Leather, sizes 3 1-2 to 7 1-2, 
a popular novelty in our shoe depart- 


| ment this season. 


One of the advantages of selecting 
Children’s shoes frem our stock is, 
that they can always be correctly fitied, 
this saves trouble in after years. We 
have special lasts, and a wider range 
of sizes and styles than can be found 
in the departments of general stores, 
or even the largest shoe stores—and 
our prices are right too. 

Tf you cannot visit our store, let us send you cata- 


and measure blanks, we can serve you by mail 
as well. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 
DEAP NESS. &.HEAD Noises cureD 


Catalogu with Prices an 


. Successful when all remedies fail. SoFREE 


BEST&CO 


A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of @ 


FERRIS’ 


A, 


SA: 
4 
+4, 
4 


\y 
: 
GOOD SENSE 
SN 
CORSET WAIST. 
| SES 


PERFECTED in this WAIST. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—wtn't oul 
off, Cord button holes—won’t wear out. All sizes; 
all sha I im bust; long or short w 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 
BROS. 341 Broadway, New York, 


ke of “YANKEE” Shaving Soap 

Tim, costs fifteen cents. 
tis enough for 300shaves. 
Used for over 50 years by 


Over 50 MILLION MEN. 


| unable to get it at your Li ug Store, send lic. 
to 


for a full size cake 


. THES. B.WILLIAMS(< O., GLASTONDURY, Cr. 
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Financial 


The shipment on Tuesday of $3,500,000 
and on Saturday of $1,250,00o—making 
$4,750,000 for the week—has so reduced 
the surplus gold in the Treasury that any 
further shipment will trench on the 
$100,000,000 held as the minimum re- 
serve. The feeling is strong, and one, we 
think, that should be respected, that the 
Government should not permit this reserve 
to be encroached upon. The Government 
paper money is so expanded, and has be- 
come so voluminous, that to disturb this 
gold fund would tend to disturb the faith 
now put in the determination of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain, unimpaired, the gold 
standard. We realize that we are a rich 
and powerful Nation, with vast resources, 
and that we can easily maintain a par- 
ity between all kinds of our circulating 
medium and gold. The only fear is that the 
ignorant clamor of the cheap-money men 
may shake the determination of the Ad- 
ministration in its resolution to keep full 
faith with the gold standard ; an apparent 
yielding to this craze might be implied in 
the reduction of the gold reserve. Within 
a week or two, at most, the policy of the 
President must be made public on this 
question. Will he replenish the Treasury 
gold by negotiating abroad for gold, or 
will he draw on this $100.000,000 mini- 
mum reserve? We can’t afford any ex- 
periments in this matter; once distrust 
takes possession, and the people will hoard 
their gold and make it merchandise in 
twenty-four hours, with a fearful con- 
traction of the currency taking place 
in the operation. The Secretary had 
better take the safer course. 

Thus far the foreign movement of gold 
has not prevented the accumulation of 
money in the banks of the city. Our 
reserve has increased, as will be seen, dur- 
ing the week, notwithstanding the gold 
movement, and the flow to this center ot 
idle funds is large; this is probably due 
to the hesitation of banks to make exten- 
sive discounts or time loans. In the latter 
the gold clause is being insisted upon in 
many instances. Call loans are, therefore, 
more popular for the lender, and this 
accounts for an unusual flow of funds to 
the call-loan markets. Rates are down to 
4 per cent. on the average, and promise 
even lower rates. This fact, together with 
the fact that our imports of merchandise 
are phenomenally large, helps along the 
foreign demand for gold, and we have no 
good reason for anticipating any immedi- 
ate abatement, although we are promised 
large shipments of cotton, which would 
create exchange in our favor. 

As a rule, prices are maintained here 
because the railways were never doing 
a larger business. The returns for the 
month of March, made on 150 roads, em- 
bracing 103,000 miles, exhibit a gain of 
nearly 5 per cent., and the first week of 
April, so far as returns are in, is progress- 
ively good. The Atchison system, as an 
instance, increases for the week named 
$43,000, St. Paul $69,000, Lake Erie and 
Western $14,000, Missouri Pacific $54,000, 
Louisville and Nashville $25,000, St. Louis 
and Southwestern $14,000, and many 
others in lesser degree. The movement 
of breadstuffs to Chicago is large, and the 
partial collapse of the May corner in 
wheat will probably accelerate the move- 
ment of wheat to the seaboard, thus stim- 
ulating an export movement. 

The foreshadowings of the foreign trade 
merchandise movement for March make 
it certain that the balance of trade has 


gone against us in that month some $30,- | 


‘Regular 


000,000, but we must not overlook that. 


this is “ Exposition year,” and that vast 
invoices of goods are sent here on com- 
mission because of this fact. General 
trade is good; prices are low in the iron 
trade, as in most others, and with our ca- 
pacity for producing pig iron prices will 
continue to be low. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, 66,500 
Legal tender, increase............. 2,13%,400 
Deposits, increase. 829,200 
Reserve, 1,859,600 


This gives a surplus reserve of about 
$11,100,000. Money closes at 3 to 4 per 
cent. STREET 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
OASH CAPITAL $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY 
CHAS CHARD MARIS Secretary and T: 

WM. F. WILLIAMS. Asst, 

M. J. DAWSON. Secy. Agency Deft. 

six percent Collaterai 


$125,000 


secured by a special deposit with the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Trust Company of 7 


$200,000 FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Minneapolis and St. Paul property 
exclusively. 


Principal payaple in =. Coupons April and Octo- 
ber, at Philadelphia. Can be registered if desired. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by the 


Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 
Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000. 


Price, par, with accrued interest after April 1. 
I have exclusive sale of this issue. 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


INVESTS IN CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from year to 
year. 

Cash Capital paid in March 1st, 
over $900,000. 
Price of Stock, 103 50-100 per share. 


H. L. Warner, Pres. of Nat’l Bank of 
Sioux City (Capital One Million) says: 


‘“* Everything considered, I can assure you that, in 
my the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
COMPANY has shown great wisdom and foresight 
in the selection of its real estate in this city, and it 
seems to me almost impossible that its investments 
here should prove otherwise than safe and profitable.”’ 


Dividends 


For further particulars a at the rg Me 
Office, Nos. 7 to II Advertiser » 246 Wash- 
ington S$ > » Mass., where Plans and 


can be seen, to 


GEORGE LEONARD, Pres. 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in. 


gold? 
We have such an 
investment, and _= shall 


cheerfully give you fulk 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust % Bromfield St.. 


Boston, Mass.. 
Please mention The Christian Union 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, 1,000,000 

In addition to charter brivileges. this 
sa e power of Trust Companies un 
the N ew York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee for cor- 
porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Adminis- 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depository of trust funds. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, 3 
Coomwell, Apgustus Ds 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. % 
1 Hone ft 

ave en 

Oliver Harriman, Henry Ww. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twomb 
Charles R. Henderson, Fred’k W. Vand 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., illiam C. Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 


Gnited States 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage; 
Issues Debenture Bonds; Receives Deposits 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily 
balances; Issues Certificates of Deposit; Acts 
as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent; Pays 
Coupons; Executes all trusts. 

OFFICERS: 

CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL ..Assistant Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT .......... Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock 
William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis May, 
illiam P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
eo. A. Havemeyer, obert 
Charles R. Henderson Edwin Packard, 
ames J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Ric 
games J: G. Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, ames pson. 
ER TIONS 
E I N Accounts 


AND So, ught 
JAMES N.BR & CO. BANKERS. 


OWN 
62 Cedar St.. N.Y. 


Trust Goid Bonds, 
Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - $2,000,000 
Surplus, 500,000 
Per 
Annum 
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AF amily Paper 


New California 
$50 a share. 


The best California product, 
so far, is oranges, lemons, 
prunes, figs, olives, grapes, 
almonds, etc. The fruit-grow- 
ing center is in the southern 
part, at Riverside. Unim- 
proved land there is worth 
%200 to $600 an acre. An 
acre of orchard yields $100 to 
$2,500 a year. 

A still better place for these 
fruits and nuts is about to be 
opened 150 miles southeast, 
along the Southern Pacific R.R. 
The first thing to do is to 
water the land by canal from 
the Colorado River, a quick 
and easy job, involving great 
profit. Unlimited fruit land; 
nothing but water lacking, 
ready to plant as soon as the 
water is there; and car-loads 
of vegetables will grow between 
trees in three to six months. 

The most precious thing in 
the world is water, and that is 
our merchandise. It enriches 
all that buy or sell it. With 
water, within five years, the 
land will bring $500 an acre, 
some of it. Water creates in- 
credible values. 

We want a share of our 
stock in good hands at every 
post-office. In a year we shall 
want the people to know we 
are ready for settlers. 

Send for pamphlet and map. 
We want you to know what 
wealth and health await our 
partners and customers there. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO, 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 
Your Idle Money We issue Trust Certificates 


assets for every $1.00 in cer- 
tificates. On these certificates we pay, 6 per cent. per 
semi-annually. The certificates are issued 
erm ; . OF 12 years, 
as investors may Lar ge Returns elect. The inter. 
est is paid semi-annually during the term for which the 
ae ame, ane at the end of the term the prin- 
al sum, together with its PRO RATA 
share of one-half of the profits, is re- if sent to us. 
turned on the surrender of the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO. 
161 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 
MONEY 


EVERETT 


Snohomish County, Washington, the Pacific Coast 
Terminus of the Great Northern Railroad 


within the next ten years, Don’t you want some? 
little money and a little grit will get it for you. 

JOHN E. McMANUS, Banker and Broker 
(<> All banks and the pastors of all the churches know 


Piles of . 


of my responsibility, and to them I refer. 


‘What a Lot 


Means in Harvey 


A building lot in Harvey 
means something more than 
so many square feet of the 
earth’s surface. 

It means a home in a moral, industrious, tem- 
perance community, with schools and 
churches already established and well sup- 
ported. 

lt means water from artesian wells, with the 
best system of water-works known, streets 
paved and macadamized, sidewalks planked, 
trees planted, perfect drainage, and a share 
in public parks and boulevards. 

It means citizenship. in the most progressive, 
fastest-growing, and best-known manufac- 
turing town of two years’ growth in America. 

It means nearness to fourteen great hives of 
industry, every one of which is bound to 
give preference, in employing help, to res- 
idents in Harvey. 


It is these conditions which 
have given to lots in Harvey 
an intrinsic value and _ pros- 
pective advance enjoyed by 
no other suburban property 
around Chicago. 


These conditions apply only to 
lots deeded by the Harvey 
Land Association. Lots in 
so-called “additions,” no mat- 
ter by whom or by what 
advertised, are outside of 
Harvey, and outside of the 
peculiar privileges which have 
made Harvey famous in 
every State of the Union. 

It is easy to make a serious 
mistake in this particular ; 
but you can just as easily 
avoid it by opening corre- 
spondence direct with the 
Harvey town builders them- 
selves: 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
The Rookery, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention this paper. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Portland, Oregon, 


Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 
8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest repayable in GoLp, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 


Portland has great and varied resources which 
insure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past, 


Improved business and residence property has 
@ permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due, 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. M, LADD, PRES. BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


Health Resorts 


Full printed information in regard to reach- 
ing any health resort, wherever located, may be 
had free from The Recreation Department, 
The Christian Union, New York. _ 


Falling hair means low 


vitality. That means thin > 
blood. It enriches the 
blood rapidly. 20 


RANULA: 


j 

) GRANULA, Originated by the famous 
> Dr. James C. Jackson over thirty years 
} ago isa scientifically prepared and twice- 
» cooked food, containing all the nutritious 
properties of the unequaled Genesee Val- 
’ ley winter wheat in such form and propor- 
» tion as to be quickly digested and thor- 
} oughly assimilated by the entire body. 

It has been called * The Perfect Food.” 
» As such it is a remarkable remedy for cer- 
> tain diseases, and if regularly and persist- 
} ently used will not fail to remove Dyspep- 

7 


sia, Indigestion, Constipation, and Chronic 
Diarrheea. 

It has proved a specific for Piles, Rheuma- 
tism, Kidney, Liver, Lung, and Skin Dis- 
eases, including Scrofula, Catarrh, and 
General Debility. 

To relieve the troubles peculiar to women 
there is nothing equal to the use of Granila 
as a principal diet. 

Granila should be eaten daily by chil- 
dren from about the nursing period on, as 
it builds up the tissues rapidly and clears 
the system of impurities. 

Graniila is manufactured solely by 


OUR HOME GRANULA CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Trial Box, prepaid, 3oc. Pamphlet free. 
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The Christian Union 


Bits of Fun 


Life—Mr. Bilkins—What a sad face 
that woman has! Mrs. Bilkins—Yes, poor 
thing! She has either loved and lost or 
loved and got him.—_WVew York Weekly. 


Rector (to choirmaster)—We don’t have 
enough congregational singing to suit the 
church members. Choirmaster—No. It 
ought to be kept up throughout the ser- 
mon.—Zi#/e. 


Goldberg—Say, Ikey, Bloomingstein is 
having a big bargain sale; you just take 
those fifty-cent cards, draw a line through 
them, mark them thirty-seven, and put 
them on the twenty-five-cent goods. We 
must keep abreast of the times.— Puck. 


Enough.—He was a young lawyer, and 
was delivering his maiden speech. For 
two weary hours he talked at the court 
and jury, until everybody felt like lynching 
him. When he got through, his opponent, 
a grizzled old professional, arose, looked 
sweetly at the judge, and said, “Your 
Honor, I will follow the example of my 
young friend who has just finished, and 
submit the case without argument.” He 
then sat down, and the young lawyer felt 
as though cold water was coming down 


his back.—Detrott Free Press. | 


The Bishop of Ripon has a pleasant wit, 
and his name—William Boyd Carpenter 
—has more than onée given him a merry 
opportunity for exercising it. The story 
is told how, before being appointed to the 
see of Ripon, he once married a young 
couple with the assurance that he was not 
only a Carpenter but a Joiner. Only a 


few months ago he was about to lay the 


foundation stone of a new vicarage. The 
architect handed him the trowel, etc., invit- 
ing him to become “‘an operative ‘mason 
for a few moments.” “I would rather re- 
main a working Carpenter,” was the 
Bishop’s reply.—Z xchange. 


The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl or 
‘‘pearl glass.”’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled ’’—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pitts! urgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


EATHER Gets hard and 
old without Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


tp 
BUCCIES at: Tie 

T e Cut the 
$05 PRICES and 
4 Pass. Top Surrey.$47|outsell ALL — 
$50 Road Wagon $25|competitors. 
$16 Road Cart..$8.25| Buy offac- QS 
Buggy Harness$3.85\tory and save 
$10 Buggy “ 7 

a 


Morgan Saddle$1.65) Free. 
U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
29 8. Lawrence St., Cincinnati, 6. 


and the first cost will be less. 


Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
if handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 


If Ba 
lead are “‘just as good” as Strictly 


es and other adulterants of white 
ure White Lead, why are all the 


adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “Strictly Pure White Lead ?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 


only used to cheapen the mixture. 


old and standard brands of 


What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK (Pittsburgh) 


** ATLANTIC ” (New York) 
**‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ”’ (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ”" (New York) 
**COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS "’ (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ”’ (New York) 


‘*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicagop | 
** ULSTER ” (New York) 

**UNION (New York) 


are strictly pure, “‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. | 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book on’ informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to 


so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


*FURNISHERS & GL ASS-WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL, 


*DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS- 


333 341 FOURTH -AVENUE NEW: YORK: 


sé only with the signature of ”’ 
GENU IN Justus von Liebig in blue’”’ 
‘ink across the label, thus: ”’ 

| e 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this refers to 
the world-known 


Licbig COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef. 


For delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 


Diamonds 


Commemorate April—Solitaire en- 


gagement rings, $25, $35, $50, $75. 
$100, $1,000.—Children’s rings, $3.50, 


$s, $10, and upward.—A lovely dis- 


play of marquise rings, emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, and turquoises in 
combination with diamonds, $50, $75, 
$100, $125, $150, and upward. 


J.H. Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 


of 1000 new articles FREE. 

ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 


WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE 


Send 8c. for postage on roo samples, deduct it when 
ordering. Gord Papers from 2c. to roc. a roll. 
¥F. H. CADY, 315 High S8t., Providence, R. I. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
BICYE NO MONEY 


sadv. to A. CURTIS & CO., 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less wile 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
tm excess of thirty. 


A TRAINED NURSE wishes a position to traveb 
with an invalid during , the summer. eferences given 


and required. Address P. O. Box 854, Hartford, 
Conn. 


FOR SALE-The Crane Farm, or the homestead, 
partly furnished, to rent; prettily situated ; convenient to 
depot, village and stages for Newburg. Address Box 177s 

Sornwaill on-Hudson, N. Y. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY-—A Christian man, 
with small family, as superintendent of a Children’s Home. 
Apply. by letter, with references, to Mrs. E. 
PATRICK, 660 West End Ave., New York City. 


A LADY of culture and refinement, left alone by the 
death of her husband, would like a situation as companion, 
either at home or to travel. Inquire of Rev. J. L. 
MARSH, Saco, Me. ; 


wi u 
Board, $3.50 per week. Applications should be made to 
Mrs. A. SPEVERS, 415 West Twenty-third S , 

York, on Wednesday mornings, from ten to twelve o’clock. 


A THOROUGHLY EDUCATED WOMAN 
would jike to chaperon for the summer one or two young 
ladies ard direct their studies and reading. Compensa- 
tion a fair salary ard expenses. ess L. M., No. 3,909 
Christian Union, New York. 


A COLLEGE WOMAN who has studied abroad, . 
and had three years’ experience in teaching, désires po*l- 
tion as teacher ef German. Address LLESLEY, 
No. 3,907, care of Christian Union. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS WOMAN (Stenographer 
and Typewriter) desires a positi n as Secretary to liter- 
ary. man or woman, or with first-class business house. 
Refers to the senior editor of this paper. Address E. D., 
care Rev. Lyman Abbott, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LET—Furnished residenc: of twelve rooms, with 
bath, stationary tubs. C well; high ground; piazza; 
shade and fruit trees. Five minutes’ walk'to Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and forty to Jersey City. Address Box 224, 
Metuchen, N. J. 


WOMAN OF CHARACTER and | education 
would like position in refined home, as companion elderly 
lady ; would travel, take charge house, any position © 
trust where conscientious discharge of duties valued. Ad- 
dress H , care No. 3,93 7. Christian Union. ° 


TO RENT-—In Summit, N. J., attractive house, for 
three summer months: secluded but accessi Address 
L. No. 3,941, Union Office. 
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ee THE SUMMER REST, for self-supporting entle- 
5 AMERICAN WATCH 
CAN WATCH in strongGOLD PLATED & 
Wy Dust ProofCase. Willnotvaryamin- 
3+ in 30 days; Is as durable as any watch 
i \ made. FULLY GUARANTEED. (Pub- 
All lishers of this tell you weare relia- 
MM) ble.) Ithas AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, 
af \ | Patent Escapement and Regulator, Lantern Pinion 


April, 1893. 


A Family Paper 3 


It is very difficult 


to convince 
children that 
a medicine is 
‘nice to take” 
—this trouble 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil. It is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
No preparation so rapidly 
builds up good _ flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 
Mothers the world over rely 
upon it in all wasting diseases 


that children are heir to. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggists. 


SPRING 
SUITS 


You’d probably look a good while 
for their equals, especially at the 
prices. 

Price is always an important point 
with us. No matter how fine the - 
goods or how fine the workmanship, 
the price is always as low, if not 
lower, than the ordinary. 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
Bh: BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Walnut St. 
177 Tremont St., ton. 


“The friends thou hast, 
And their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul 
With hooks of steel.” 


_ This is the first thought of 
every owner of a Tourist bicycle 
at the mention of any other 
make. 
Gro. R. Cyc.e Co., 
306-308 W. soth St., N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. 


About People 
—Mme. Renan is to receive $1,200 a 
year from the French Government. 

—Miss Anne Whitney’s bust of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, just completed, 
and considered a fine likeness, is to be ex- 
hibited in the Woman’s Building at Chi 
cago, and afterwards to be placed in the 
public library at Hartford, Conn. 

—Professor M. C. Gill has been elected 
Principal of Cutler Academy, the associ- 
ated preparatory school of Colorado Col- 
lege. Mr. Gill was for six years connected 
with Philips Academy, Andover, and 
comes with rare fitness to this important 
position in Colorado. 

—Mrs. Henry Austin, whose death was 
lately announced, was the last survivor of 
the brothers and sisters of Charles Dick- 
ens. Mrs. Burnett Dickens, the favorite 
sister, whose little invalid son was said to 
be the original of Paul Dombey, died 
early in her married life. Frederick, Al- 
bert, and Augustus, his three brothers, all 
died before him. 


Absolutely free 
from all injurious 
substances. 


FOR THE TEETH. 


Cleanses, 
_ Preserves, 
Beautifies. 


E. W. Hort & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


a S CURE FOR ts 
URES WHE 


injury which might possibly be done by water. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings — 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Followiag soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 


for use, Applied witha ‘Cloth. 

LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 

The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 

ld everywhere. Bample mailed PREE. 


. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick 


old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the. plasterer. 

At the same time we wouid refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this- material: 
Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York ae 
Postal Telegraph Buildin , New York City 


Mail and Express, New k City. 
New York Times, New York City. 


gee School, W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest in. 


Robbins ~ Club, soy Ba 
New Penn. R.R. Statio on, J ersey City. N. 


Holland House, New York City.. Monmouth Beach Club-] 5. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘* Laurel in the Pines,’’ Lake it 
Brooklyn Savin gs Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. New Bowdoin Square T! eater Bo en Mass. 


Boys’ and Girls’ H - < School | Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public School No. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brook! 
Hotel St. George, Broo ly ’ N. Y. 

New Store of Tiskmena ros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. |] Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo N.Y 
State Normal School Buffalo, N. Y. 


Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Duquesne Theater Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bank of f Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of Mrs. Hostetter ag 1 Pa. 


St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R. A Itoona, Pa. 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, Eimi First National Bank, Coo erstown, 
Y.M.¢. A. Building, Rochester, N . Court-House ‘and Office, Williamsport, 


Pa. 

Public Schools Nos. 2 a3 32, Rochester, N. Y Commonwealth Buildin ng 
Homeopathic ropa ochester, N. Y. Jackson Street Baptist hurc 
All-Saints Chape ochester, N. Y. Hope Building, Brown University, ty, Providence, R. I, 
a Uninet oe ldings, Ithaca, N. Y. R. I. Hospital Trust C Co., Providence, 

er Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md.” 
Weatern Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Residence of Mr. Evans, Md. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. State Capitol, viding, Glens £ 
Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River | Y. M. . Buildin ns Falls, N. Y. 

-R. at Ni Lockport, ns, Cro- Albright Memorial ibrary, Scranton, Pa. 

ton, a Sing, et Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 


Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means ins*st upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material {with a 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 
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